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A BUSINESS MATTER. 

Every measure that will curtail the expenses of 
this JournaL, without decreasing its size or depart- | 
in ag from its purpose, will hereafter be adopted, in 

er to avoid an increase in the subscription price, 


which the present cost of materials and labor will | 


otherwise render unavoidable. For this reason, it 
appears this month, and will hereafter appear, with- 
out the usual colored cover. .The saving thus effec- 
ted in paper and press-work will be considerable, 


while the Journat itself will be just as valuable, | 


and equally fit for binding as before. 


For the same reason, all Club rates and reductions 


to Agents will cease after the Ist of July, 1864.— 
In other words, every copy of the 13th Volume, 
which then commences, must yield the publisher 
One Dollar. Some subscriptions may thus be lost; 
but even that is better than to continue the work at 
a loss, and thus ineur the almost certainty of its en- 
tire suspension at no distant day. 

In the mean time, however, all subscriptions com- 
mencing with July, 1863, or January, 1864, will be 
received at the usual Club or Agency rates, and 
the back numbers in either case furnished. 

Finally, on and after the Ist of July, 1864, the 
rates of Advertising in this Journat will be in- 
creased about 30 per cent.; butat the same time 
better paper than lately used, will be given in this 
department of its contents. 

eachers, Directors, Subscribers generally, Agents 
and Publishers will please bear these proposed 
changes in mind. It is hoped they will appreciate 
the motives that lead to this conclusion. These are 
not merely selfish. It would be much easier to add 
25 or 50 cents to the present ge ey: Pers price and 
avoid any other change. But the Printer must be 
paid and the Editor must live; and both these in- 
dispensable points can, for the present at least, be 
effected by the plan proposed, without increase of 
cost to the subscriber. 

Will our friends aid us in this effort to save them 
as well as ourselves? T. H. B. 


22 
tat 


Orser Sratzs: The usual synopsis of Educa- 
tional Matters in other States, for March, was in 
type for this number but is crowded out. It shall 





appear next month, with the events of April. 


To ‘Conersronpr NTS: Several communications 
| are again omitted, for want of room. ‘This is main- 
| ly owing to the fact, that our friends do not send on 
| their articles in time. If received much after the 


- | 10th of the month, it is impossible to insure them 


certainty of insertion in the number for the succeed- 
ing month; for the reason that, though not then ac- 
tually set up in type, yet the proportion of the vari- 
ous departments of the Journal’s contents must 
then be determined, in order to secure the usual 
| proportion of each and the desired variety. Our 
friends will therefore confer a favor on us and pro- 
mote the earlier appearance of their own contribu- 
tions, if they attend to this hint. 





a 

SUPERINTENDENT Ermentrout: A communica- 
tion by this gentleman, remarking on our article on 
“the Church and the School” in the March number, 
has been received. It came after the contents of 


this number were made up. Itshall appear next month, 
bse. ATES 


Pror. WickersHam’s Work: This long expect- 
ed work has been received, but so late in the month 
and so near the busy “first of April time,” as to 
render impossible that fall examination it demands 
and which we intend to give. In the mean time, we 
are much mistaken if it do not prove able to stand 
on its own merits. 





To Presipents AND Secretariss oF Disrricts: 
The attention of these officers is solicited to the last 
sentence on page 299 of this number. In addition 
to the official notice thereby given, we are re- 
quested by several County Superintendents to say, 
that much delay in the reception of the State ap- 
propriation and labor to the county officers, is 
caused by the neglect to affix revenue stamps to 
the documents therein named. 

District AND Scuoou Lisragres: A bill to pro- 
mote the establishment of free libraries in common 
school Districts, and also in each common school 
has been reported by the Education Committee of 








the Senate. It is said to have a good chance of 
passing this session. 
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Pensions To Acep Teacners IN PuiLapELrata: | 
A bill to effect this noble purpose has already pass- 
ed the Senate. It gives half salary, payable out of 
the proper District Treasury, to every superanuat- | 
ed teacher, other than those discharged for moral | 
delinquency, and who has taught during 20 years ; 
the pension to continue during life. Well done !— | 
Philadelphia is aroused, at last, from her 20 years 
nap of self-complacent superiority; and, if this | 
measure become a law, she will have stolen a glori- 
ous march on the rest of the State. | 


so 


A TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 

We do not propose to discuss or determine, in 
this article, the works which should constitute the 
School Teachers’ Library. That would be a task | 
beyond our present space, and requiring more read- 
ing and research than can now be devoted to it; for, 
the teachers’ library should embrace, with the in- 
dispensable professional treatises, at least one stand- 
ard work on every science and department of 
knowledge, together with a choice collection in ele- 
gant literature, both prose and poetry. Our only 
purpose, now, is to present to the reader a list of 
Messrs. Barnes & Burr’s books which they have 
named the “Teachers’ Library,” with the table of 
contents of each,—commencing with the History of 
Education and ending with the Teachers’ Institute. 
We do this the more willingly, because these are the 
only publishers, to our knowledge, who have collect- 
ed a set of books suitable for the profession, and all 
of which should constitute a prominent portion of 
every Teachers’ and District Library. 

Of course it is neither asserted that these are the 
only educational works suitable for the Teachers’ Lib- 
rary, published in this country, nor that they are the | 
best. On the contrary, it is known that several 
other valuable books have been issued by other pub- 
lishers. These will also be noticed when present- 
ed for that purpose, that the teacher may have 
all the works of this class before him. We notice 
this list, as has just been remarked, simply because 
it is the largest and best collection for the purpose | 
we know of. Hereafter, as occasion may offer, other | 
works of this class will be presented to the readers | 
of the Journal, in the same manner : | 


1. History anp Progress or Enucation: By 
Philobiblius; with an Introduction by Henry Bar- 
nard. Contents : 

Education in India, Egypt, Ethiopia, China, Babylon, As- 
syria, Persia and Japan. 
** amongst the Hebrews, Greeks and Romans. 
“ on the Arabs, Saracens, Mexicans and Pe- 





ruvians. 
“ “ce 


the early Christians and under Constan- 
tine and his successors. 


« in western Europe, till the discovery of the tof | 
Printing. 





Education in every country, from the discovery of the art 
of Printing till the year 1850. 


2 Means anv Enns or Untversat Epvucarion : 
By Ira Mayhew. Contents: 


In what does a correct Education consist? 
Physical Education. 

Intellectual and Moral Education. 
Education of the Five Senses. 

Importance of Popular Education. 
Political necessity of National Education. 
Means of Universal! Education. 


3. Hicuer Curistian Epucation: By Benj. W. 
Dwight. Contents : 


The true work of the Higher Christian Education. 

The true style and measure of the Higher Christian 
Education. 

The True Christian Teacher. 

The True Christian Scholar. 

The connection of the Higher Christian Education with 
the progress and privileges of the People. 


4. American Epucation ; its Principles and Ele- 
ments. By Ed. D. Mansfield. Contents : 


The Idea of a Republic. 

The means of Perpetuating Civil and Religious Liberty. 

The Idea of an American Education. 

Tne Teacher,—his Qualifications, his Teaching and his 
Character. 

The Idea of Science. 

The Utility of Mathematics, Astronomy and History. 

The Science of Language. 

Literature, a means of Education. 

Conversation—an instructor. 

The Constitution—the Law-book of the Nation. 

The Bible—the Law-Book from Heaven. 

The Education of Women. 


5. American Institutions and their Influence.— 
By Alexis De Tocqueville, with notes by Hon. J. C. 
Spencer. Contents: 


Origin and social condition of the Anglo- Americans. 

The principle of Sovereignity of the People in America. 

The Federal Constitution. 

Parties in the United States. 

Liberty of the Press. 

Government of the Democracy. 

Power of the Majority. 

Principal causes which tend to maintain the Democratic 
Republic. 

The present and probable future of the three races in 
the United States. 


6. Tueory anp Practice or Tracuina: By 
David P. Page. Contents: 


The Spirit, Responsibility, Habits and Literary Quali- 
fications of the Teacher. 
Right views of Education. 
Right modes of Teaching. 
Conducting Recitations. 
Exciting an Interest in Study. 
School Government, and Arrangements. 
Teacher’s relation to Parents. 
$6 care of his Health, 
ss relation to his Profession. 
Micellaneous Suggestions. 
The Rewards of the Teacher. 
Biographical Sketch of the Author. 


7. Tue Normat, or the Methods of Teaching the 
Common Branches. By Alfred Holbrook. Contents: 


Classification and Definitions of General Knowledge. 

Orthoepy and Orthography; with means and method of 
teaching them. 

Grammar, with new and improved method of teaching. 

Geography, with method of Teaching and instructions 
in Map-drawing. 
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Arithmetic— Mental, Written & Theoretic—with method | jst, object to and protest against. Will the time 


of teaching. 
Elocution, including Reading, Speaking and Declama- 
tion. 


8. Ossect Lessons: By A. 8. Welsh. Contents : 


First Series—Features of the Face, and mode of pro- 
ducing vocal sounds. 

Second Series—Drawing Lessons and Alphabet; sight 
and sound spelling; Lessons on colors,—on length,— 
on Mathematical Plane Figures,—on Mathematical 
Solids ; Spelling by Object Lessons. 


9. TeacnEeR anp Parent: By Charles North- 
end. Contents: 
Common Schools— Object and Efficiency of 
The Teacher, and his various qualifications, &c. 
Teaching, Discipline, &c. 
Moral Instruction, Emulation and Prizes. 
Examinations, Exhibitions and Multiplicity of Studies. 
Reading, Spelling, Penmanship, Geography, Grammar, 
Letter Writing and Composition, Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping, Declamation, Singing and Miscellaneous. 
10. Tue GrapEp ScHoor : 
Contents : 


Number and Division of Grades. 

Course of Instruction for the Grammar and Primary 
Departments. 

Course of Instruction for a High School, with General 
Course, and Classical Course. 

School Records; Heating and Ventilation; Books of 
reference for Oral Course of Instruction; and Gen- 
eral Library for Teachers. 


11. Scnoot Amusements: By N. W. Taylor Root. 
Contents : 


Every Teacher his own Drill Master,—with a great 
variety of Drills. 

Gymnastics,— Walking, Running, Skating, Swimming, 
Archery, Rowing, Cricket, &c. 

Gymnastics with apparatus,—the apparatus, its con- 
struction and exercises. 

School Management,—Order, Method, Administration, 
Elections, Library, Geographical Game, &c. 


12. Mernop or Teacuers’ Institutes: By S. P. 
Bates. Contents : 


Value and Object of the Institute. 
Organization of the Institute. 
Township or District Institute. 
Method of Conducting Exercises. 
Form of Constitution. 

Subjects for discussion at an Institute. 


2o 
HORACE GREELEY ON EDUCATION. 

An article by the editor of the New York Tribune, 
under the head of “ The Educational Problem,” has 
been going the rounds of the educational periodi- 
cals, and mostly with that kind of tacit approval 
which is indicated by giving it a prominent place in 
their pages. But one Journal that we have seen— 
the Ohio Educational Monthly—has protested, 
though somewhat hesitatingly, against its doctrine. 
We would now join in that protest, without adopt- 
ing all the admissions of our cotemporary, but giv- 
ing our own reasons for our own opinions. 

It may first, however, be remarked, that nothing 
but the prominence of the writer of the article, as 
a newspaper editor, could haye given it the currency 
it has enjoyed. Coming from some undistinguished 
person, it might have obtained a place in the back 
pages of the Journal for which it was written ; but 
there it would have remained, unquoted and unre- 





By W. H. Wells.— | 


never come when we shall disregard the crude pro- 
| jects of outside guessers at educational principles 
and the vague hypotheses of other professions? Our 
| Journals, our Institutes and our very school Legis- 
| lation, are becoming infested with this kind of in- 
terference, under the guise of generous patronage 
and support. We of course admit that education 
is a general and all-pervading interest, and that it 
is the duty as well as the right of every one to watch, 
to improve and to spread it, to the extent of his in- 
fluence and ability. What we deny is, the propriety 
and the policy of educationists—professional edu- 
cationist, so to speak—taking up indiscriminately 
and swallowing down whole whatever comes from 
abroad, and that too with approval, not in propor- 
tion to its worth, but to the standing of the volun- 
teer educational patron. Let the community, let 
other professions, let amateur educational reform- 
ers, criticise andsuggest. It istheir right. But in 
the name of common sense and the trust we bear, let 
us only accept and indorse what we know to be right. 

When first this “ problem” was enunciated, we 
confess we did not read it through. The opening 
assertion was enough for us,—showing it to be one 
of those ill-considered, loosely expressed, reckless 
articles which are volunteered in such large quan- 
tity and unstinted confidence, for the instruction of 
the educationist, by men without practical knowl- 
edge on the subject, but who must talk about it, be- 
cause “education” is coming into literary fashion. 
“ All difference implies misconception,” asserts the 
problem. If taken literally, this opening dictum was 
so untrue, and if not to be taken literally, so badly 
expressed, as to hold out no inducement to read the 
remainder. If this is literally true, all creation 
is a misconception ; for a mountain is not a river, 
ignorance is not knowledge, an editor is not a 
teacher; and though these things and persons may 
not be aware of the fact, there is a difference be- 
tween them. On the other hand, if the assertion 
was intended to mean, that all difference of opinion 
in relation to the same fact or thing implies miscon- 
ception—which is in the main true—it should have 
been so stated. The moral reformer should be in- 
telligible and explicit,—even if his position or his 
hypothesis will not permit him to be strictly logical 
or professionally sound. 

The problem presents twopoints, or rather, a re- 
quired result and the means of effecting it. The 
point is the old hackneyed one, that American eda- 
cation is not sufficiently practical; and the remedy 
proposed is, that our current education shall be so 
transformed, “that every person shall be trained 
and qualified to do several useful things, whereof 
one or more shall always be in demand.” 

The article presents this matter in two points of 
view—the philanthropical, in the end to be effected, 





marked. Now this, we, as an educational journal- 


and the educational, in the means. 
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Against the philanthropy of the project we have 
not a word to say. It is right in every respect. We 
go so far as to say, that education will not have done 
its work and society will not be right, till the person 
who builds for us a comfortable house, makes a well 
fitting pair of boots, or cooks a wholesome and pala- 
table meal, shall be held in equal repute with the 
one who dresses our dirty sores, carries our disputes 
threugh court, or takes official fees for being a pub- 
lic servant. And we even admit that education is 


reason that it does produce it, would display about 
/as much knowledge of the philosophy of human 
nature, as would the Utopian visionary who hopes to 
make the world better without it. 
This brings us from the philanthropy of the pro- 
ject, which is unquestioned, to the educational means 
proposed to effect it. And here, in our opinion, the 
remedy is as wrong as the end proposed is right.— 
| The article falls into the old mistake which takes 
| erudition for education, which collects facts without 


one of the causes, and a chief one, of the existence | knowing their principles, which cultivates only the 
of the unrepublican and unnatural difference which | memory without duly training the whole mind. 

now disgraces and deranges our social relations in| Education—school education—has two objects,— 
this respect. But the true reformer knows, that the | a primary and a secondary; but both are essential : 
best effect of sound reformatory measures isdisturb-| 1. To improve the mind. 2. To select, as the 
ance; he soon learns to hai! this disturbance as a | agents of such improvement, that kind of knowledge 
sign of success; he is not frightened by it to the | which shall at the same time the most promote men- 





extent of abandoning his plans ;—on the contary he 
hails it as the harbinger of success. The modern 
teacher, like the great master, has, up to this time, 
gent into the world, “not peace, but a sword.” He 
has given only “a little learning” (that “ dangerous 
thing”) to the masses, for the reason that he has not 
had time to given them enough. The masses are 
disturbed. Old handicrafts, that used to be con- 
tentedly followed by their ignorant (book ignorant) 
ancestors as their proper sphere in life, are despis- 
ed. A largely increased number is now looking up 


to “ respectable” pursuits, and “ positions,” and’ pro- | 


fessions,’—to wealth, distinction and honor. The 
rest consists either of the “coarse and brutal 
throng” as the article terms them, who, without edu- 
cation, are not only ill-fitted for their actual employ- 
ments, but for association with their employers, or, 
of persons of some literary acquirement, but forc- 
ed back by the pressure of existing circumstances 
into companionship with those whom they despise, 
and into pursuits which they dislike. This is a 
wretched state of affairs, it is true; but what is the 
cause of this effect? That isthe true question. Is 
it really the result of an unsound system of educa- 
tion? Or, may it not to a great extent be the re- 
sult of an uncompleted sound system? It must be 
the one or the other, so far as it has an educational 
origin. 


In our opinion it is the latter; and we hail the 


present disturbed state of society, in regard to the 
relative respectability of employments, as the cer- 
tain as well as inevitable precursor of the full suc- 


cess of the present system of general education.— | 


And we foresee through it, not only the time when 
all will be properly trained for “ that station in life 
unto which God shall call them,” but when each will 
regard the other stations and employments as equal 
in respectability with his own. American society is, 
it is true, in a transition period of great and deep 


reaching disturbance; but he who would abandon | 


the reform which produces that disturbance for the 


| tal development, and be the most practically useful 
| consistently with that development. If this be true, 


| viz: That mental improvement and not the mere 


acquisition of knowledge is the chief work of edu- 
cation, and that the acquisition of some kinds of 
useful knowledge more promotes this end than that 
of others,—then at once arises the question of selec- 
tion; and we are brought directly to the irquiry,— 





Whether the whole civilized world has been, for cen- 


| turies, in error on this fundamental point, or whether 
| the propounder of the “ Problem” may not himself 


be mistaken? We incline to the opinion that he is. 

It is here to be remembered, that it is no design 
of the modern educationist that the subject matter 
of school study shall or ought to be entirely or even 
materially changed. He believes that the present 


| course of school study is mainly such as the wants 


of the child and the wants of life demand. He 
therefore proposes no material alteration in it. But 
what he does propose to change and improve is the 
mode of instruction, so as to make the acquisition 
of the existing course as effectual as it possibly can 
be made to the improvement of the child’s mind, 
as the primary object of education. 

Now let us see what this course is, and the rea- 
sons for adhering to every branch in it. 


Reaping anp Writing: We put them together 
as inclusive also of Orthography. It is admitted 
that these are not the very best studies that could 
be selected for mental discipline; but they are es- 
sential as initiatory studies to enable the learner to 





_ pursue the others ;—the first gives him knowledge 
of the printed thoughts of others, and the second 
| imparts his own. But in a practical point of view, 
| as mere knowledge, they are both of the first value. 
Even the “Problem” admits these to be the “primary 
elements of the learner.” 


«Grammar: It is supposed that no one will as- 
sert that the ability to use his own language cor- 
rectly is not a valuable addition to the pupil’s prac- 
Probably even the 





tical and useful knowledge. 
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“Problem” admits this, when it states that a knowl- 
edge of “sentences” is one of the “primary ele- 
ments of the learner.” The world, however, has 
from the earliest times decided it to be a good and 
useful practical branch; and modern educationists 
retain it as an admirable mental disciplinarian ;— 
just such a one as the state of the youthful mind, 
when this study should be commenced, requires.—- 
It deals in laws relating to the subject, so regular 
and systematic as to be useful for mental develop- 
ment, yet so simple and so easily comprehensible as 
not to require more effort than the pupil’s mind can 
then safely make. It is, therefore, on both grounds, 
retained as a school study. 

Arithmetic : 
not one exceeds this in practicalness; yet as a sci- 
ence, it is one which “contemplates abstraction” as 
much as “entities.” But even if the “Problem” 
should eject it from school with Algebra—whose of- 
fice and nature are equally misunderstood,—it can- 
not be spared as an agent in mental development. 


Even more than Grammar, the science of Numbers | 
is indispensable for development; for, without Arith- 
metic, and especially Mental Arithmetic, the true | 
teacher will tell you that he could do little toward | 


the due growth of the mind. 

Geography: 
useful to the pupil, by affording knowledge of the 
surface of the Globe he inhabits; and in that view our 
forefathers regarded it as indispensable. But now 
viewed in the light of Astronomy, made to embrace 
a knowledge of the physical condition of the earth 
and the laws relating thereto, and taught by the aid 
of Outline Maps and other proper apparatus, and 
all in the light of History,—Geography is of prime 
efficiency as a mental discipline, as well as a branch 
of useful knowledge. It is not to be omitted under 
any circumstances, 

These are the ordinary school branches ; and these 


are some of the reasons for retaining them. Per- 


haps, however, it is not the expulsion of these that | 


the “Problem” contemplates, though no saving is 
made therein in favor of Grammar, Arithmetic or 
Geography. Butif it is, and it proposes to substitute 
“Chemistry, Geology and Botany” for these or any 
of the Common School branches now in use, then 
again we differ with it, not only on the ground of 
the primary object of a school study, which as has 


been remarked, is its efficiency as a mental discipline, | 


but in the practical point of view for the ordinary 


uses of life. rw 
Chemistry, Geology and Botany, it is true, have 


their principles and laws, and these are most beau- | 


tiful and interesting and ennobling to the mind, when 
fully comprehended. But it is to be remembered 


that many of these are extremely complicated; that , 


all of them are expressed in a language altogether 
out of the ordinary terms of every day life; and that 
till the whole of each science is comprehended and 


Amongst all the practical branches | 


As heretofore taught this was only | 


' calness in our schools and school-books 


_ the whole nomenclature mastered, little of use or 
interest is found therein. The mastering of the pre- 
liminaries, at least, of these sciences is the work of 
one faculty of the mind—the memory; while the 
other faculties remain comparatively passive till 
very considerable progress has thus been made. 
These sciences, therefore, in their commencement, — 
which is the part, if any, that must be grappled with 


in school,— would be of little use there for mental 
| discipline. So of their practical effect. What value 
' would the smattering thus obtainable be of in the 
| after-life of the pupil? Why, even in the case of 
students in Academies and Seminaries, and we might 
even add Colleges, who add a certain amount of 
knowledge in these sciences to a respectable degree 
of discipline and acquirement in the ordinary school 
branches, and who should therefore be further ad- 


vanced than can possibly be the case in an ordinary 
Common School,—who ever heard of a generation 


e 


of practical geologists, good chemical cooks, or 


conversable botanists emanating therefrom ? 

It is not a smattering of the natural sciences, 
that we expect or should tolerate from our schools, 
but that degree of mental discipline and strength 
which will enable our youth, subsequently, to cope 
with every study which the exigencies of life render 
fit and necessary. 

It may be that this loose-jointed “ Problem” only 
' seeks to expel “ Algebra and Logarithms, Music 
and Rhetoric, French and Drawing” from the higher 
public schools, and substitute therefor ‘‘ Chemistry, 
ght 


inte 
matter and its laws, its transformations and multi- 
| form uses.” If this be the case, 


| Geology and Botany,” and a “clear iusi 


we are here again 


at issue,—not that we would exclude either class 


where there is time and space for both; but most 
| certainly, were we compelled to choose between,-— 
| say Algebra, Music and Drawing, on the one side, 
| as school studies, and Chemistry, Geology and Bot- 
any on the other, both as culturing and practical 
branches, we would retain the former ; und we 
would prefer even Rhetoric and French as useful 


aye, 


branches, to Conchology and Entomology, and simi- 
lar studies relating to “‘ matter andits uses.” If the 
“Problem” had selected Physiology, Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy, we might have been puzzled 


| to decide; but as it is, no hesitation is felt. 


One other remark suggested by this materialistic 


theory of Education: 
of dry fact, and hard science, and utilitarian practi 


There is already too mach 


Too much 
addressed to the head and not enough to the heart. 
We are almost inclined to wish for the return of the 


| era of the English Reader, with its pathetic, inter- 


esting, instructive and moral selections, and more 
than half-inclined to believe that the generation of 


precocious /zttle men and women, who are now dis- 


placing the boys and girls, from the schools, are 
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taking the places of their betters;—as the world | 
| tained the teachers free of charge. 


may yet discover, if this state of affairs be pushed 
much further. If, seduced by outside hypothesizers, 
the working educationists of the age consent to 
break down the old landmarks and introduce spe- 
cious novelties, it may happen that the toil of a 


fortunate as to participate. The citizens generously enter- 
At the close of the ses- 


| sion, a large kettle of maple sugar made its appearance, 


whole generation and really practical reformers will | 


be lost, and that the slow growing confidence of the 
community in the existing general system of educa- 
tion will be lost. Nay, we say further: better it 
should be lost than be won to a system which deals 
only with time and matter, and ignores heart and 
soul. 

We have written more than was intended on this 
topic; but it is one of great importance and grew 
on our hands. The article that served as a text 
will be found at page °10, of this No., that the 
reader may have the whole before him, and thus be 
enabled to consider well the question. 


oo 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Armstrone: The sixth annual meeting of the Crooked 
Creek Valley Teachers’ Institute was held in St. Michael’s 
Church, Burrel township, January 22,—Jas. Altman, Pres- 
ident; J. H. King, Vice President; J. G. Blyholder, Sec- 
retary, and C. Blyholder, Treasurer. Lectures were deliv- 
ered by Prof. D. M. Kemerer, A. H. Kinnard, Prof. McKee 
and County Superintendent Smith. Class and other in- 
struction was given by Miss Mollie Bruce, J. H. King, J. 
W. Shoemaker, Harry Weimer, J. G. Blyholder, Jas. Alt- 
man; and several topics of educational interest were dis- 
cussed. A series of resolutions was adopted, thoroughly 
approving of Institutes, and reprobating the Teachers who 
were absent without sufficient excuse; also approving of the 
County Superintendent. Next meeting to be in Manor 
Church, Manor township, at the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Beprorp: A writerin the Bedford Inquirer is discus- 
sing the question of an increase in the salary of the Coun- 
ty Superintendent. The present salary of Mr. Dickenson 
is only $500, with 148 schools to attend to, and one of the 
most difficult counties of the State to travel over. An ad- 
dition of $500, as shown by this writer, would reduce the 
aggregate of the State appropriation now’ payable to Bed- 
ford only $4.65. It is to be hoped that such arrangement 
will be made as shall retain the services of the present effi- 
cient offiver. 


Braprorp: The County Association met at Athens, 
February 12th and 13th. The chief business was the dis- 
cussion of resolutions. It was resolved that Teaching 
should be made a Profession; a resolution that corporal 
punishment should not be inflicted in the presence of the 
school, was lost; resolutions that the law requiring Teach- 
ers to attend Institutes is unjust, and that self-government 
is one of the most important qualifications of the Teacher, 
were discussed but not disposed of; and one in favor of 
Teachers’ Pensions was laid on the table. Rev. A. Barr de- 
livered a lecture on ‘‘Human Advancement;’’ and State 
Superintendent Coburn spoke on Graded Schools. The 
best mode of securing regular attendance of scholars was 


discussed. Next meeting at Burlington on 2d Friday in 
June. 
Crarion: It is said that more educational interest has 


been manifested in this county, during the past winter, than 
for several years previously. An effort is now being made 
to bring Clarion up to the proper standard. 


CrawrorD: The 28th semi-annual session of the Craw 
ford County Teachers’ Institute was held the second week 
in March, at Spring Corners. The attendance was large 
and the exercises interesting throughout. The majority of 
the teachers came early in the week, and remained till the 
close. Music, lectures and discussions, both instructive 
and amusing, with various other exercises of interest, made 
the week pass by quickly and pleasantly to all who were so 


with dishes and spoons for its satisfactory distribution ; 
and thereupon were suspended ‘‘ The feast of reason and 
the flow of soul,’’ for the more sublunary but not less agree- 
able feast so unexpectedly offered. The spectacle of an au- 
dience filling a large church, each one of whom was the 
happy possessor of a dish of warm maple sugar, was a novel 
one for a Teachers’ Institute; and the skill and despatch 
with which wooden spoons were made to aid in the disposal 
of the same, attested the fitness of the offering. 


Davupsin: A writer in the Harrisburg papers, who seems 
to be well informed and have right views on the subject, is 
calling attention to higher school improvement in that city. 
The object is to cause the local system of schools to culmi- 
nate in one Male and one Female High School for the whole 
city. It is to be hoped that the intelligent Board of Con- 
trollers will effect this great and beneficial change ; and also 
that some arrangement may be effected, by which the Acad- 
emy will be included in the Common School facilities of the 
district. 

Futton: The County Institute met in Wells’ Valley, 
February 25th,—County Superintendent Davis, President ; 
N. W. Horton, Vice President; J. A. Woodkok, Secretary, 
and R. T. Miller, Treasurer. Addresses were made b 
County Superintendent Davis, R. T. Miller, J. A. Wood- 
kok, Joseph Dishong, D. P. Osborne, M. M. Horton, and 
8. P. Wishart. Several interesting discussions and much 
useful instruction gave variety to the proceedings, in the 
latter of which the County Superintendent took an active 
part. Resolutions fully indorsing the course of the County 
Superintendent, and the utility of Teachers’ Institutes were 
adopted. 


Huntinepon: The working Superintendent of this 
County, (R. MeDivitt) publishes, weekly, in the Journal 
and American, a somewhat full account of the visitation of 
the schools in the different townships. In the last number 
is an account of two districts,—one managed by the Lirec- 
tors on ‘‘the Cheap,’’ and the other on a more liberal prin- 
ciple. In the former, Teachers’ salaries range from $16 to 
$20 per month ;—consequently attendance is poor; houses 
far from comfortable, some even unfit to afford shelter from 
the inclemency of the weather; monthly reports improperly 
or not at all made out, and some of the Report Books blot- 
ted and abused, (though the schools are said to be generally 
orderly) ; and the District Institute had been organized but 
poorly attended. In the other District, the salaries were 
from $22 to $27, the teachers much more experienced, the 
attendance better, the school houses comfortable, the: im- 
provement in some very marked, vocal music taught, the 
Scriptures read (with two exceptions), and the District In- 
stitute ‘‘amongst the foremost in the county.’’ Such is 
the difference between cheapness and liberality in school 
matters. 

Lawrence: A friend gives the following interesting 
notes: ‘I attended an exhibition at, the close of the ‘ Cha- 
pel School,’ Neshannock District,—teacher, Miss Beccae 
Harnit. It was small and the scholars young, but every- 
thing passed off satisfactorily. Quite a number of the pa- 
rents and others were present. Money, to the amount of $18 
was raised next day to continue the school another month. 
A closing exercise was held in the ‘Bredin School,’ Scott 
District, —teacher, Miss M. E. Jamieson. Nearly all the 
parents were present, and so well pleased as to raise funds 
to add another month to the five already taught. At the 
closing of the ‘ Miller School,’ Mahoning District,—Miss 
Ella Satterfield, teacher,—some of the parents were present. 
It was the close of a six months’ term. The exercises con- 
sisted of Reading, Declamations, Dialogues, &c. I was 
very much impressed with the kind feeling and affection ex- 
isting between scholars and teacher. After remarks by the 
County Superintendent, the teacher said a few feeling 
words to her pupils. She could not say much, but thanked 
them for their very good conduct to her during the term.— 
The tear-drop dimmed her eyes, and many of her dear lit- 
tle scholars wept with the overflowing of their honest young 
hearts. I felt for afew moments, as if I was a little school- 
boy again. I think the time is fast coming when the true 


relation of teacher and pupil will be understood by parents, 
and when the living, devoted teacher will be duly apprecia- 
ted. In these three schools, the parents are beginning to 
think that a long term under the instruction of a faithful 
teacher pays.” 
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Nortaampron: Mr. George Best, of Upper Nazareth, | 
He was a useful man, and an excel- | 
Miss Alice Kidd, Teacher, Bethle- | 


died a few weeks ago. 
lent School Director. 
hem borough, departed this life, after a few months’ severe 
suffering. She was an accomplished lady, having been ed- 
ucated in the Bethlehem Female Seminary. Her loss is 


much lamented. The Teachers of Palmer township have | 
purchased a Teachers’ Circulating Library, consisting of | 


some thirty odd well-selected volumes. The Board of Di- 
rectors contributed twenty dollars, and each of the Teach- 
ers one dollar; the remainder was made up by fines for 
non-attendance and want of punctuality at™the Institute. 
The course of the Directors and Teachers of Palmer is wor- 
thy of imitation. 


PIKE : A Convention of Teachers was held in Delaware 
township, on Jan’y 7th and 8th. Class drills and familiar 


Book Dotices. 


Scoot Booxs Anp APPARATUS. 

A Text-Book or GeoLtogy: Designed for Schools and 
Academies. By James D. Dana, LL. D., Silliman Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Natural History, Yale College.— 
12mo., 354 pages, illustrated by 375 wood cuts. Pub- 
lished by Theodore Bliss & Co., Philadelphia, 1864. 


The author in abridging his large and well-known ‘‘ Man- 


| ual of Geology’’ into this form, has conferred a real benefit 


explanations of methods were the prominent exercises.— | 
Supt. Fulmer, John Layton, E. T. Decker, Misses H. Whit- | 


aker, M. C. Law and M. J. Sayre took part in them. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the County Superintendent, J. 
H. Van Etter, Esq., Jacob Webber, Hon. G. H. Rowland, 
and John Layton. 


: | other continents.’ 
A series of text-books was agreed on to | 


be recommended for the county. Next meeting to be in| 


the new school house at Paupack. 


Scuuyixitt: A County Association has been formed 
under very favorable auspices. 
pose was held at Pottsville, Feb. 6. 
large for such an occasion. 


The attendance was 
The meetings are to be held 


The meeting for that pur- | - 
teresting and satisfactory. This is decidedly a good book. 


upon the public. But though an abridgement, it is not, to 
use his own words,—‘‘a dry account of Rocks and their 
Fossils, but a History of the Earth's Continents, Seas, 
Strata, Mountains, Climates, and Living Races; and this 
History illustrated, as far as the case admits, by means of 
American facts, without, however, overlooking those of 
The plates of North America at the 
different geological periods, are very instructive and sugges- 
tive; and the others—such as that of Pennsylvania show- 


ing her coal deposits, and that representing a ‘‘Canon’’ on 


alternately at Schuylkill Haven and Pottsville, on the first | 
Saturday of each of the months of June, September, De- | 


cember and March. 


The officers elected are,—President, A. N. Raub, of Cres- | 


sona; Vice President, Joseph E. Jackson, of Pottsville; 
Recording Secretary, Miss A. M. Bailey, of Cressona; Cor- 
responding Secretary, J. G. Lowry, of Pottsville; Treasu- 


rer, J. A. M. Passmore, of Pottsville; Executive Commit- | 


tee, J. P. Sherman of Pottsville, T. R. Johnson of Saint 

Clair, John W. Bickel of Port Carbon, Miss Amanda R. 

ae of Schuylkill Haven, Miss Emilie Allison of Saint 
lair. 


Syyper: The schools throughout the county, except in 
the borough of Selinsgrove, closed the beginning of March ; 
a number with public Examinations and Exhibitions. The 
Classical Department of the Missionary Institute located at 
Selinsgrove held an Exhibition on Wednesday, February 


24th. Several of our teachers have enlisted under the last 
| cott, Longfellow, Sigourney and Whittier,—all the writers 


call of the President. 


WESTMORELAND: Although a great many teachers 
taught their first term the past winter, the schools are clos- 
ing with better results, in general, than ever before. 
average attendance has been increased, and the organiza- 
tion and classification of the schools very much improved. 
Directors generally enforce the recommendation of the State 
Superintendent, requiring teachers of Private Schools, kept 


The | at home and abroad, are here found represented. 
he | 


in Common School honses, to hold a certificate, before | 


granting the houses. The Union Institutes held last month 
at North Washington and Stahlstown were well attended.— 
The citizens appeared much interested in the exercises. 


Wasuineton: The South Western Normal School, at 
Millsboro in Washington county, will be continued, for the 
present, under the joint care of Messrs. A. J. Buffington 
and J. C. Gilchrist. The prospects are very encouraging. 
The County Superintendent has just closed a series of Edu- 
cational meetings, numbering 39 in all. They were held in 
the evenings, and addressed by the County Superintendent 
and others. There were in attendance, on an average, two 
Directors, five Teachers and sixty-five citizens. He has also 
closed a series of joint District Institutes, 16 in all. The 
average attendance at these was three Directors, thirteen 
Teachers and forty-eight citizens. 

The Directors of Claysville have erected a fine two-story 
brick school house. The two rooms on the lower floor are 
fitted up for school rooms. They are supplied with Rankin’s 
Patent Desk, Blackboard, Recitation Stands, &c. The up- 
per room is intended for a hall for examinations, exhibitions 
and public meetings generally. 

The Directors of Buffalo have erected, on a fine site in 
Taylorstown, neat two-story frame school house, and they 
have tastefully fitted up a hall above and a school room be- 
low. May we not hope that the liberal-minded directors of 


| American citizen should fail to read. 


the western slope of the Rocky Mountains, —are equally in- 


Tae Lapigs’ Boox or Reavineas AnD Recitations: A 
Collection of approved extracts from Standard Authors ; 
intended for the use of higher classes in Schools and Sem- 
inaries, and for Reading Circles. By John W.S. Hows, 
author of Ladies’ Reader, &c. 12mo., 450 pages. Pub- 
lished by E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, 1864. 

In this work the careful reader will recognize a fitting 
crown to the series of ladies’ reading beoks by the same 
author, and the preceding volumes of which we noticed 
with strong approval a few months ago. The contents are 
mainly Poetry, though a considerable number of pieces in 
Prose are also intermingled. The selections, while they 
avoid the low and the sensational, embrace every proper 
variety of style and topic. They are also from the standard 
authors, both of England and our own land. From Milton 
to Tennyson, from Locke to Macauley, with our own Pres- 


who have adorned the language and elevated the taste both 

The book 

can be safely commended as a guide to the rising genera- 

tion, not only in reading and recitation, but in taste and 
morals. 
GENERAL SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 

History or Evrop®, from the commencement of the French 
Revolution in 1789, to the Restoration of the Bourbons 
in 1815. Abridged from the last London edition of Ali- 
son’s History ; by Edward S. Gould. 7th Edition, small 
8vo., 532 pages. A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York, 1861. 
The third of a centuryeof revolution and war which 

swept over Europe after the close of the American Revolu- 

tion, forms one of the most exciting and instructive periods 
of History. Alison’s great work is too large and costly for 
general use. The abridgement now presented places all the 
material facts and important détails of that era within the 

reach and the leisure of every reader. It is preceded by 4 

copious table of contents ; and, to fit it for use in schools of 

the higher grade, 38 pages of questions on the events re- 
corded in each chapter are added at the end. 

Tue Rise AND ProGress or THE ENGLISH CoNnsTITU- 
tion: By E. S. Creasy, M. A., Professor of History in 
University College, London. 4th Edition, 12mo., 360 
pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1859. 

Here, in small compass, is a treatise that no well informed 

In it he will not only 


Buffalo will establish, in this fine house, the first graded | find the germs of our own great and free institutions, but 
school in a rural district in the county ? 


be enabled to trace their growth from various origins and 








through many scenes of violence, to that degree of stability 

thus far attained amongst the British people. From such 

a point he will better—nay, he will only fully—comprehend 

his own privileges in all their value and greatness. It is the 

work of a general scholar, a sound lawyer, a careful inves- 
tigator, and a methodical thinker. 

Memores or Wasuixeton: By Mrs. C. M. Kirtland. 
og 12mo., 516 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1860. 

This Life of Washington is peculiarly fitted for the School 
or District Library, though the most serious adult mind will 
find in it a view of the Great Father of his Country not 
generally presented, yet not, on that account, less interest- 
ing and instructive. It addresses itself to the personal and 
domestic phases of his conduct and character, and to those 
incidents and anecdotes which exhibit him as a good youth, 
a kind member of the family circle, an estimable citizen, 
and an honest man, rather than as the soldier and states- 
man, the patriot and hero. The authoress well remarks, 
that the lives of Washington generally show him to the 
young ‘‘as a cold, far-off, statue-like person, admirable 
rather than imitable, fit for reverence but not for love.’’— 
In this book she has done much to bring him near to the 
heart of the reader; and therein is the charm as well as the 
peculiar value of her book. 


Tue ParapisE Lost: By John Milton. With Notes 
Explanatory and Critical. Edited by Rev. James R. 
Boyd, A. M., author of Elements of Rhetoric, &c. 12mo., 
552 pages. A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York, 1864. 

Tue Task, Tanie TALK AND OruER Poems, of William 
Cowper. Same size, 435 pages. Same Editor and Pub- 
lisher. 

Niexr Tuovears, on Life, Death and Immortality, by Ed- 
ward Young. Same size, 516 pages. Same Editor and 
Publisher. 


Tue Seasons. By James Thompson. Same size, 336 
pages. Same Editor and Publisher. 

Tue Course or Time. By James Pollock. Same size, 
400 pages. Same Editor and Publisher. 


Here is an edition of those great standard poems admira- 
bly adapted for popular use and a place in the District Lib- 
rary. Beside being compact yet full, cheap yet distinet,— 
they are, each, preceded by introductory observations on 
the life, writings and character of the author, and accom- 
panied throughout by notes critical and explanatory. In 
short, this is an edition for use and not for show. The 
reader will learn much about these authors, and while read- 
ing their poems, will find brief but satisfactory explanations 
of obscure or difficult passages, mingled with remarks well 
calculated to form his taste and enable him to appreciate 
the full beauty of passages which might otherwise fail of 
much of theircharm. We rejoice to see these great poems 
made accessible to every one by this popular form of publi- 
cation, and this satisfactory mode of annotation. 
Hanp-Book or Hovusenoup Science: A popular aceount 

of Heat, Light, Air, Aliment and Cleansing, in their sci- 

entific principles and domestic applications. With nu- 
merous illustrative Diagrams. By Edward L. Youmans. 

With a full index. 12me., 470 pages. D. Appleton & Co., 

New York, 1864. 


TuHincs not GENERALLY Known: A popular Hand-book 
of Facts, not readily accessible in Literature, History and 
Science. With a full Index. Edited by David A. Wells, 
from the English work of John Timbs. 12mo., 432 
pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1863. 

Great Facts: A popular History and Description of the 
most remarkable Inventions during the present century. 
Illustrated with numerous engravings. By Frederick C. 
Bakewell. 12mo., 307 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, 1860. 


EVENINGS WITH THE Microscope; or Researches among 
the Minuter Organs and Forms of Animal Life. With 


numerous engravings and afull Index. By Philip Henry 
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Gosse, F. R. S. 12mo., 480 pages. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1860. 


INTRODUCTION TO THB Stupy oF ArT: Fae A. Dwight, 
12mo., 278 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1859. 


Here are five books of inestimable value and of singular 
fitness for the shelf of a general Library for practical read- 
ers. Their titles tell the object and nature of each so 
plainly yet so briefly, as to preclude the necessity of a fuller 
description. We know of no set of works of more gene- 
ral utility, reliable authenticity, or complete adaptation to 
the wants of an inquiring mind, not in possession of, or 
with constant access to full treatises on all the subjects to 
which they relate. They are, in fact, a mine of sound lit- 
erary and scientific information, as related to domestic 
economy and the general uses of life. 


LAanp AND Les in the Bosphorus and Mgean; or views of 
Constantinople and Athens. By the Rev. Walter Col- 
ton, U. S. N. 12mo., 366 pages. A. 8S. Barnes & Burr, 
New York, 1860. 

Surp AND Snore, in Madeira, Lisbon and the Mediterra- 
nean. Same size, 312 pages. Same author and pub- 
lishers. 

Deck AND Port; or Incidents of a Cruise in the United 
States Frigate Congress, to California. With sketches of 
Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, Lima, Honolulu and San Fran- 
cisco. Same size, 408 pages. Same author and pub- 
lishers. 


Turee YEARS IN CALIFORNIA: 
Same author and publishers. 


Tue SEA AND THE Sartor, Notes on Fance and Italy, and 
other Literary Remains of Rev. Walter Colton. With 
a Memoir, by the Rev. Henry T. Cheever. Same size, 
438 pages. Same publishers. 

These pleasant and instructive volumes are the work of a 
clergyman, who spent several years of his life as Chaplain 
in the United States Navy, and during that time noted 
down,—mostly in Journal form, but with the taste of a 
scholar and the feelings of a Christian,—whatever he saw 
and felt in the various lands he visited. Much also of the 
books is made up of observations and events exclusively 
pertaining to the sea, and the life and habits of the mariner. 
The last book in the list contains disconnected and fugitive 
pieces found in manuscript at the time of his death, and it 
is fitly concluded by a memoir of his varied and useful life. 
We know of no set of books of travel and of observation 
on men and nations more interesting or instructive, perva- 
ded at the same time by a more cheerful Christian spirit. 


Pervvian Antiquities: By Mariano Edward Rivero, 
Director of the Nat. Observatory, Lima, and John James 
Von Tschudi, Doc. in Phil., &. Translated by Fran- 
cits L. Hawks, D. D., LL. D. 12mo., 306 pages. A. 8. 
Barnes & Burr, New York, 1855. 


This is a work on the Races, History, Government, Lan- 
guage, Agriculture, Arts and Religion of Peru before the 
Conquest, as well as on its still remaining Monuments and 
Buildings. It will be found to be interesting and reliable 
on all these points, and to present in a very concise form a 
satisfactory view of one of the most remarkable nations, that 
preceded the Spanish tyranny over the western shores of 
our Continent. What adds much to the interest of the vol- 
ume is the fact that one of the authors is a native Peruvian. 


Lire in THE SANDWicH IsLANDS; or the Heart of the 
Pacific, as it was andasitis. By the Rev. H. T. Chee- 
ver. With engravings. 12mo., 355 pages. A. 8. Barnes 
& Burr, New York, 1856. 


This interesting and instructive account of the Sandwich 
Islands is drawn from actual observations by the author, 
about the year 1850. It presents an entertaining view of 
the transition of a people from a state of savage ignorance 
to one of comparative civilization and settled government, 
under the influences of the peaceful arts and the spirit of 


Same size, 456 pages.— 
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Christianity. To the reader of Cook’s voyages, it is like a Old Friends were here’’ and ‘‘ She was all the world to me,” 


second visit to the same persons and places, under different 
circumstances and with brightening hopes. It is one of the 


beoks that cannot be read without improvement as well as | 


pleasure. 


Son ory AGenius: By Mrs. Hofland. Small 12mo., 216 
pages. A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York, 1860. 

Prisow Lire: Or, Interesting Biographies of Picciola, 
Heroine of Siberia, Silvio Pellico and Baron Trenck, who 
were imprisoned for Political Offences. Small 12mo., 248 
pages. A. 8. Barnes & Burr, New York, 1860. 


Epeéar Cuirton; or Right and Wrong. A stery of School | 
Small 12mo., | 


Life. By C. Adams. With Engravings. 
365 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1863. 


Louis’ Scnoot Days: A story for Boys. 
325 pages, with engravings. 
ton & Co., New York, 1864. 

Grorce Reapy; Or How to Live for Others. A Christ- 
mas Story for Boysand Girls. By Robert Lincoln. 12mo., 
354 pages, with engravings. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, 1863. 

The School Library is just the place for all these pleasant 
and instructive volumes. Without any affinity to those im- 
possible adventures and demoralizing novels for youth, of 
which the press is now so prolific, these are at the same 
time both instructive and amusing, while they inculcate a 
gound morality and a degree of rational self-reliance. The 
collection embraces the past and the present. ‘‘The Son 
of a Genius’’ and ‘‘Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia,”’ 


Small 12mo., | 
By E. J. May. D. Apple- 


of which the true version is here given, entranced the fath- 
ers and mothers of those now in the schools; yet they lose | 


nothing by comparison with the more modern phases of 


boy and girl life, presented by the stories of Louis Morti- | 


mer, George Ready, and Edgar Clifton. We can unhesita- 


tingly commend them all to our young friends. 


Toe Nortsern Montary: 
Civil and Military Affairs. No. 1, March, 1864. 8vo., 
72 pages, double column. E. P. Weston, Editor, Pub- 
lished by Bailey & Noyes, Portland, Maine. Single copy 
$2 a year. 


A Magazine of Literature, | 


This is the enlarged literary enterprise of the Editor of | 
the late Maine Teacher, and while it makes greater demand 


upon his powers, the first number fully meets all the expec- 
tations of his friends. 


Though assisted by a strong and | 


numerous corps of contributors, his own individuality is , 


obvious in the work,—racy, active and able. 
are varied. 
raphy and Statesmanship, Lively Local Sketches and 
snatches of Science. Loeally, it is largely ‘‘Maine’’ in 
its filling up; and generally, it is decidedly ‘‘ Northern”’ in 
its tone. The four standing heads near the end we like :— 
The Library,—for bcok notice and review; The Home and 


Garden,—which tell their own sweet uses; Education and | Chester, 
Commerce,—not being obvious in their connection, but | 


both in place in the Monthly; and Military Matters,— 


The contents | 
Amongst them we notice Poetry, Tales, Biog- | 


! 


chiefly devoted to the recording of the names and deeds of | 


the noble sons of Maine in the present war. We hazard 
nothing in foretelling a distinguished position for the ‘‘Nor- 


thern”’ in our higher periodical Literature, and we cordially | 


wish it long life and much success. 
Sazeet Music: From Horace Waters, Publisher, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. 
We have another batch of the beautiful pieces of this 
publisher: ‘‘ Katy did, and Katy didn’t’’—words by Mrs. 


H. C. Fisher, music by Mrs. Parkhurst; ‘Sweet Little 
Nell,’’—words by Mrs. M. A. Kidder, musie by Mrs. Park- 
hurst; ‘‘The Young Volunteer,’’—words by the author of 
‘Over the River,’’ music by J. R. Osgood; ‘‘ Bury me in 
the morning, mother,”’ one of Foster’s Melodies; ‘‘ When 


—being the last two songs of the late Stephen C. Foster.— 
All good. 








Official, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrispoure, April, 1864. t 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN MARCH, 1864. 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 

| Allegheny, Allegheny city, Alex. Cameron, $2141 90 

“ ollins, George McWilliams, 200 86 

" Duquesne bor., Andrew Hare, 152 84 

ss Elizabeth bor.,John E. Sheaffer, 97 50 

6 Fawn, John Esler, 159 90 

Ws Findley, John Lewis, 101 81 

66 McCandless, John Sandless, 78 78 

se Peebles, David Aiken, 217 62 

ee Pittsburg, James M. Hunter, 3714 36 

ee ‘* South, Thomas Carson, 178 62 

ee Sewickley bor., John Way, 69 03 

a Temperanc’e b.Geo. K. Gamble, 139 62 

oe Union, David Frew, 156 00 

Beaver, Fallston, Samuel S. McFerren, 453 82 

- New Brighton,Capt. Geo. 8. Barker, 187 99 

Blair, Altoona, J. B. Hileman, 400 14 

“i Antis, B. F. Bell, 166 92 

es Freedom, Philip Bentel, 89 70 

a Snyder, Geo. B. Ettinger, 126 75 

Bradford, Athens Twp., Nathan Elminster, 170 82 

° Herrick, Zophar Platt, 75 66 

és Le Roy, A. R. Boman, 81 90 

- Litchfield, Elias M. Hadlock, 89 70 

os Macedonia Ind. Henry Stevens, 26 13 

3: Orwell, Isaac Marsh, 105 69 

i Pike, Henry 8. Gage, 104 52 

= Ridgebury, 8. B. Brown, 133 38 

- Sheshequin, Daniel I. Horton, 108 03 

sf Troy Twp., Joseph P. Hunt, 124 02 
Bucks, Bensalem, Charles C. Hibbs, 237 12 

is Buckingham, Albert Hibbs, 273 00 

ss Doylestown b.,Joseph J. Green, 138 84 

re ‘¢ Twp., Joseph Shephard, 163 41 

a Falls, George Comfort, 152 10 

s Makefield, Up., Niles Martin, 146 25 

_ Middletown, Wm. W. Blakely, 221 13 

Sf New Hope bor.,Samuel Solliday, 95 16 

= Northampton, Simon Vanartsdalen, 160 68 

5 Plumstead, B. V. Hillyear, 264 42 

- Richland, William Algood, 200 85 

” Solebury, Isaae H. Worstall, 304 20 

66 Warwinster, Garrett Krewson, 92 82 

- Wrightstown, Mahlon W. Smith, 90 48 
Butler, Butler bor., George W. Crozier, 130 65 
Cambria, Conemaugh b., Albert Brindle, 167 7 
5 Ebensburg, Richard J. Tibbet, 107 25 

= Millville, Even G. Lewis, 152 10 

= Summitville b., John Quaylé, 20 2 
Carbon, Banks, A. J. Lauderburn, 284 7 
ss M. Chunk East,James S. Line, 78 00 

- Weatherly,* H. B. Berryhill, 50 70 

Birmingham, John P. Sager, 44 85 

Bradford West,A. P. Hall, 109 62 

a Brandywine E.Morton Garrett, 91 26 

si Caln East, John F. Aldred, 79 52 

ee ‘West, James Ash, 129 48 

- Coventry S., George W. Defrain, 81 90 

ig ‘s East, Jacob Christman, 128 70 

she Easttown, Simeon M. Dalton, 53 43 

- Elk, John Wright, 99 84 

" Fallowfield W.,Thomas Chamberlain, $1 51 

se Goshen West, John Z. Plank, 91 26 
Honey Brook, John P. Myers, 212 16 

= Hopewell, Hugh McCorkle, 25 35 

= London BritainSamuel Strahorn, 58 12 

3 Londonderry, Thomas McClellan, 67 47 

” Londongrove, Edward W. Hicks, 121 29 

= MarlboroughE Evan Wickersham, 132 60 

e Nantmeal East, Lot Wilson, 94 78 

9 New Garden, Joseph Dowdall, 124 80 

si Newlin, Daniel Pennock, 58 11 

ey Do. (for app.’63 Do. Do. 62 00 

ae Nottingham E.C. K. McDonald, 120 90 
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Counties. 
Chester, 


ae 
ae 
“ee 
oe 
“ce 
ee 
ay 
ai 


Clarion, 
Columbia, 


Crawford, 


“ 
ad 


oe 


Cumberland, 


oe 


Delaware, 


Fayette, 
Franklin, 


oe 
a 
“a 


“ 


Huntingdon, 
Indiana, 
Jefferson, 
Juniata, 
Lancaster, 


“ 
oe 


Districts. 


Oxford bor., 
Pheenixville, 
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Treasurers. 


Joseph Showalter, 
Levi P. Kaler, 


Pikeland East,Samuel Holman, 


Schuylkill, 
Uwchlan, 

“ec Upper, 
Valley, 
Vincent East, 
Wallace, 
Warwick, 
Willistown, 


Henry Dyer, 
Washington Steitler, 
C. C. Moore, 
Samuel Greenwood, 
Jesse Brownback, 
James McClure, 
Levi Shingle, 
Reuben E. Lewis, 


Franklin, Ind., Alex. McClellan, 


Benton, 
Bloom, 
Cambridge, 


Isaac Krichbaum, 
John R. Morgan, 
John Shearer 


Conneautville, Manuel Landor, 


Followfield W. 


Meadville, 
Richmond, 
Saegertown b. 
Shenango &., 
Sparta, 
Summerhill, 
Turnersville, 
Venango, 
Allen Upper, 
Dickinson, 
Hampden, 
Hopewell, 


James M. Baird, 
0. F. Stewart, 
William Johnson, 
Adam Rittmayer, 
James Martin, 
John Rose, 

A. J. Lane, 
James White, 
James H. Skelton. 
Jacob Coover, Jr., 
John Morrison, 
Milton Stayman, 
James McCoy, 


Mechanicsburg Solomon P. Gorgas, 


Mifflin, 
Middlesex, 


Wm. M. Scouller, 
James Clark, 


Middletown N.John Waggoner, 


‘* South, 


Newburg bor., 


Newville, 
Penn, 


Ephraim Shelly, 
Daniel McCoy, 
James McKeehan, 
John §. Kelso, 


Pennsbo’gh, W.Samuel Diller, 
Shippen’g Twp. Philip Martin, 


Aston, 
Bethel, 
Birmingham, 
Chester bor., 


‘  Twp., 


Chichester, L. 


Concord, 


Edward Tyson, 
Robert Logan, 
Robert Frame, 
Wm. Hinklon, 
John Beatty, 


»Edward R. Morton, 


George Drayton, 


Darby borough, Daniel 8. White, 


‘« Upper, 
Edgemout, 
Haverford, 
Middletown, 
Newton, 


Providence, N. 


‘* Upper, 
Ridely, 
Springfield, 


John Sellars, 
Robert F. Davis, 
Charles Johnson, 
George Yarnall, 
James Dunwoody, 


,John H. Miller, 


Joseph N. Dunn, 
Thomas McBride, 
James H. Ogden, 


St. Mary’s bor,Sebastian Hahn, 


Albion bor., 
Conneaut, 


J. K. Citon, 
Abijah Barns, 


Elk Creek and 


Franklin, Ind. 


Girard bor., 


, Frederick Waner, 


Cornelius Ball, 


L Pleasant Ind. Washington Parker, 


McKean, 
N. East bor., 


Wm. Wiswell, 
Dexter Pierce, 


U. Village Ind. John Smiley, 


Venango, 
Washington, 
Wayne, 
Union bor., 
Chambersb’g, 
Greene, 
Lurgan, 
Mercersburg, 
Waynesboro, 
Alexandria, 
Saltsburg, 
Brookville, 
Turbut, 
Adamstown, 
Bart, 
Czrnarvon, 
Cocalico East, 
Clay, 


W. K. Black, 
Martin Cornell, 

L. M. Childs, 
William Wilson, 
Jacob Henninger, 
Wm. McClure, 

C. H. McClay, 
Thomas C. Grove, 
D. B. Russel, 
William D. Straw, 
John M. Robinson, 
Gabriel Vastbinder, 
David F. Kilmer, 
Esaias Billingfelt, 
John Heidlebaugh, 
John M. Kurtz, 
John T. Lutz, 
Peter Elser, 


531 
73 
149 
82 
72 
157 
143 
76 


145 8 
63 9 
86 5 


124 
180 
123 
210 
417 


267 5 


113 
109 
100 


60 § 


161 
74 
40 

131 

181 

218 

161 


Amounts. 


57 


Countves. 
56 16 Lancaster. 


Lebanon, 


| Lehigh 


| Luzerne, 
‘< 


McKean, 
se 


“ce 


’ 
ce 


Lad 
ee 
oe 
“e 


e 


oe 


Mercer, 


Montgomery, 


Montour, 
Northampton, 


Northumberl’dMilton, 


Perry, 
Potter, 


Schuylkill, 
ce 


Susquehanna, 


Tioga, 


“ec 


ce 


ce 


ce 


ad 


ce 


ce 


“ce 


“e 


ae 


ee 


e 


ce 


ee 


“e 


ce 





Districts. Treasurers. 


Amounts, 
Columbia, ‘Columbia Bank,’ 446 16 
Conestoga, Casper Hiller, 184 47 
Earl Township, Amos Diller, 274 17 
‘« East, John 8. Weaver, 2453 11 
Elizabeth; Moses M. Brubaker, 86 58 
Ephrata, Reuben Royer, - 269 88 
Hempfield W. Henry G. Bruckhart 343 20 
Lampeter East, Amos Bushong, 252 33 
Lancaster City,Peter McConomy, 1832 61 
‘* Township, Philip Bausman, 66 30 
Leacock, Peter E. Hershey 182.91 
Litiz, Jacob B. Tshudy, 36 66 
Manheim Twp.Henry Haverstick, 244 53 
Manor, Jacob Pickel, 462 93 
Mt. Joy, bor. Alex. Patterson, 157 95 
Martic, John D. Sensenig, 187 98 
Paradise, Benjamin Weaver, 179 40 
Sadsbury, Samuel Slokom, 134 55 
Strasburg Twp.Henry Musser, 199 29 
Washington, John Shartzer, 77 61 
Lebanon bor., John Yordy, 405 21 
Whitehall N., David Scheirer, 572 52 
‘* South, Ephraim Wenner, 570 96 
Blakely, Edward Jones, 347 10 
Carbondale C.,B. MeTighe, 436 80 
Covington, William Dale, 70 20 
Dallas, George Spencer, 100 23 
Franklin, Thomas Totten, 64 74 
Hyde Parke, John R. Keely, 367 77 
Lehman, Lorenzo D. Flanagan, 73 71 
Pittston bor., Michael Reap, 358 02 
‘* Twp., Owen Doner, 255 45 
Plains, J. R. Williams, 70 98 
Providence T.,John McKeever, 191 88 
Scott, W. W. Sinnell, 121 68 
Scranton, Joseph H. Gunster, 911 82 
Waverly bor., Andrew Bedfond, 44 85 
Eldred, Oscar Carpenter, 84 24 
Hamilton, M. N. Powell, 14 04 
Liberty, J. J. Allen, 88 92 
Coal Spring, Joseph Alexander, 69 42 
Fairview, Joseph Campbell, 77 22 
Liberty, William Vincent, 61 23 
Perry, Allen Morrison, 70 59 
Sandy Lake, Augustus Bierce, 132 60 
SheakleyvilleI. John W. Stinson, 37 05 
Wilmington, Lisle Mercer, 44 46 
Norristown b., John Potts, 776 88 
Norriton, Isaiah Hallman, 147 03 
Whitemarsh, Samuel Rhoads, 263 64 
Valley, James Curry, 96 33 
Easton, bor., John F. Gurnner, 852 15 
‘* South, William Zane, 206 31 
Freemansb’g b. Benjamin F. Ritter, 67 47 
Saucon Lower, Thomas R. Laubach, 318 19 
Williams, Peter F. Arndt, 279 24 
Robert M. Frick, 179 01 
Northumbl’d, Conrad Werick, 113 88 
Sunbury, Jacob M. Engle, 204 36 
Turbutville b.,Leonard Deffenbauch, 38 61 
Liverpool bor.,Michael B. Hollman, 83 85 
Louisville, John Smith, 21 84 
Ozwago, Eleazer Lyman, 50 31 
Ashland, Patrick Devine, 347 49 
Blythe, Richard Winlack, 269 35 
Branch, Daniel Dillman, 113 10 
Cressona bor., Michael J. Thomas, 177 61 
Middleport b., Thomas Jennings, 36 27 
Minersville, Richard Kean, 274 17 
New Castle, James Canfill, 187 98 
Norwegian, Francis McGurk, 156 00 
Port Carbon, John D. Hadty, 157 56 
St. Clair, R. H. Irvine, 386 49 
Tamaqua, John N. Speece, 336 96 
Ararat, Thomas Bowell, 52 26 
Franklin, J. L. Merriman, ri ®- 
Gibson, N. E. Kennely, 129 09 
Great Bend b.,D. L. Taylor, 58 11 
© 6 Dwp.,R. N. Ives, iN8 42 
Jackson, Urbane Hall, 117 78 
Montrose, Wm A. Crossman, 130 26 
Charleston, W. F, Shumway, 183 37 
Mainsburg, b.,R. K. Brundage, 14 43 
Mansfield, b., John A. Holden, 33 54 




















Districts. 


Oounties. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Tioga. Osceola, Russell Crandall, 39 00 
“ Sullivan, W. A. Rockwell, 147 03 
Union, Brady, John Tate, 81 9 
o Lewisburg, David Reber, 277 68 
Venango, Pleasantville, D. M. Henderson, 33 15 
Washington, Buffalo, 8. I. Crothers, 131 04 
se Chartiers, Jonathan Allison, 109 20 
- Cross Creek, William Reed, 111 54 
"i Monong’a city,Wm. I. Alexander, 145 86 
¥ Morris, Joseph Thompson, 10% 40 
af Washington, John Grayson, Jr., 311 22 


Westmoreland,Greensburg, Thos. I. Barclay, 121 29 


" N. Alexandria, Josiah Dougherty, 30 42 
Wyoming, Clinton, James Frear, 70 20 
York, Chanceford, Valentine Trout, 222 30 

os Dillsburg, Joseph F. Deardorff, 37 05 

% Heidleburg, Henry Seef, 268 32 

af Logansville, Edward Howard, 24 96 

* Spring Garden,Charles Shartzberger, 279 63 

————_—_ 2@ 


DOCUMENTS FOR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The State Report for 1863 was prepared and put into the 
hands of the State Printer in November last, and a portion 
of the edition was printed early in December. It was then 
hoped, that the desire expressed by many County Superin- 
tendents, to have the documents annually furnished by this 
Department, sent to them early in the new year, might be 
gratified. But, at the opening of the Legislature, a pres- 
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6. County Superintendent’s Note-Book.—One for each 
hundred schools, less the number of books reported on 
hand by the several Superintendents. 

7. Books of Teachers’ Provisional Certificates.—Such a 
number as, counted with those reported on hand, will give 
double the number of certificates that there are schools in 
the county. 

8. School Architect.—One copy to each County Superin- 
tendent newly elected at the last Triennial Convention, for 
his personal use. This book has been distributed to each 
School Board in the State, and one should now be in the 
hands of every Secretary. In all cases where not possessed 


| by that officer, it should be hunted up, and will doubtless 
| be found in the hands of a former Secretary, or some builder 


sure of other work was thrown upon the Printer, the quota | 


of Reports for the two Houses had to be supplied, and, 
hence, a supply for distribution to the several counties had 
to be delayed. A sufficient quantity of the Reports has 
now been accumulated to warrant us in making a beginning 
of sending them forward, and it is confidently expected the 
full supply of documents will be sent to all the counties 
during the current month. 

To each County Superintendent will be sent :— 

1. The Annual School Reports for 1863 (English) ,— 
in about the proportion of one to each school in the coun- 
ty. The President and Secretary of each Board have been 
supplied by mail from this Department, and a considerable 
number has been distributed to teachers and citizens through 
the members of the Legislature. 

2. The Annual Report for 1863 (German).—Three cop- 
ies to each County Superintendent. It has been decided to 
distribute the balance of the German Edition of the Report 
through the members of the Legislature. 

3. Digest of the School Laws made in 1862.—A num- 
ber varying from six to twelve copies according to the size 
of the county. As the supply of this document is limited, 
the number distributed is small. It will, however, be fur- 
nished by mail to any person desiring it, on application to 
this Department. 

4. Four Months Certificates and Affidavits, and the 
District Annual Reports.—One of each for each Board in 
the respective counties with an excess of twenty-five per 
cent. for contingencies. These blanks are for use during 
the School year, commencing on the first Monday in June, 
1864, and should not be distributed till sometime during 
the coming Summer or beginning of Fall. The certificate 
is to be made out and forwarded to the County Superinten- 
dent, as soon after the first Monday in June, as all the 
schools in the district have been open four months. The 
Report is not to be made till the first of June, i865. 

5. A Memorandum Book for the use of the County Su- 
perintendent in recording the members and officers of the 
Board, the dates of forwarding both the reports and the af- 
fidavits, and such other notes as may be deemed useful for 
the Superintendent’s own annual report. 





to whom it has been loaned. It should be kept perma- 
nently in the hands of the Secretary, and is the property of 
the Board. 

9. District Superintendents’ Note-Book.—One copy of 
small size to each Superintendent as a specimen. Copies of 
the proper size will be furnished to District Superintendents 
by mail, on application, stating the number of schools in 
the district to be supplied. 

10. Teachers’ Monthly Reports.—A small number to 
each Superintendent, who is reported as not having any on 
hand. These are to be supplied to new schools, or to those 
in which the books already distributed have been filled. 

11. District Secretaries’ Reports to County Superin- 
tendent.—One for each Secretary of a School Board in the 
respective counties, with an excess of ten per cent. for con- 


tingencies. These reports are to be made to the County 
Superintendent immediately after the annual election of 
teachers. 
ial 
TO DIRECTORS. 

The annual reports of the directors are to be forwarded 
te the County Superintendents, on or before the ist Mon- 
day inJune. This is required by the 52d section of the 


law. Now, as the officers of ihe board are not elected 
until after the first Monday of June, it is imperative upon 
those who have pert rmed the duties for the year, to make 


a report of their doings. The principal object had in view 
by the change in the law, was, that Treasurers and Col- 
lectors might settle up all the accounts for the school year, 


and Presidents and Secretaries prepare the four months 
certificates and annual reports before their term of office 
If this be not done, the main object of the law 
These reports 
are all to be forwarded to the County Superintendent, and 


expired. 
passed April 22, 1863, will be defeared. 


approved by hi, if correct. It will then be as late as 
July before they can reach this department. They must 
then be prepared for the Statistical Tables for the annual 
report required by law from the School Department. This 
requires several months. It is of the utmost importance 
that these tables be in the hands of the State printer at an 
early day, if the reports ar-to be published in their pro- 


perseason. In making out these reports, it is hoped that 


directors will be particuiar to mxke the figures so plain, 
that there can be no question what they are. Attentionis 
directed to the *‘ Special Instructions’? on the second page 
of the repor: ;—last year several reports were received 
with th se instructions cut ofi—no such report wili be ac- 
cepted by this department. Tre names of all the direc- 
tors and their address should be written out in full. No 
four mo :'h’s certificate wil! be received. unless it have a 
five cent Revenue Stamp upon it. 
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TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 
The attention of County Superintendents is thus early 


called to the importance, indeed the absolute necessity, of | 


making their annual reports at as early a date as possible 
after the first Monday of June. It will be seen, that by 


the law these reports should be forwarded to this depart- | 
ment on or before that day ; they should in no case be de- | 


tained after the first of July, and yet not one-third of 
them were in till weeks after that time last year. It takes 
no longer to prepare the report at one time than another, 
and Superintendents should not put off its preparation 
until they can find nothing else do do. The printer can 
get them ready for the press in August, if they are in the 
offive in time. It is desirable to have these reports arrang. 


ed in alphabetical order in the bound volumes of reports, | 


and in order to have this done, they should be in this «ffice 
as early as the first of July at the furthest. The natters 
to be Specifically reported upon were published in the 
official department .f the Journal for July, 1863, and Feb- 
ruary, 1864. It would be wel! perhaps to have the statis- 


tics to be presented tabularized, and placed at the head of | ly answered by this department, and yet hardly a week 


the report; they can thus be the better presented to the | 
It is expected that the re- | 


public in the bound volume. 
port will contain something more than an abstract of the 
condition of the schools. E-pecia) attention is again call- 
ed to the request made in the February Journal. When 
the four months certificate and annual reports are received 
by the County Superintendents, they should be carefully 
examined, and if found to be correct, the report should be 
copied into the book provid-d by this department for that 
purpose, and both endorse. before being forwarded, in the 
followin, manner: 

day. 1864. 


Received month 
Approved ae 
Forwarded 





Jonn Doe, —— Supt. County. 


If they are not correct, thoy should be returned to the 
proper board for correction, and the inaccurscies pointed 
out to the officer, whose duty it isto make out these docu- 
ments. When they are returned, which should be done 
a3 Soon as possible, they should be immediately forwarded 
to this office. 


oe 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 


40. Question: When the President and Secretary of 
an independent district act as an election board, accord- 
ing to the 22d Section of the School Law, must they be 
sworn? 


Answer: The law simply says, that the annual elec- 








fore they commence their duties as such board of election, 
They should take the oath administered te all officers of 
election boards. See Purdon’s Digest, page 273, sections 
25, 26, 27. 

41. Question: Has the President of the board, who 
acts as one of the officers of the board of election for the 
election of directors in independent districts, a right to 
administer the oath to an elector, whose right to vote is 
challenged ? 


Answer: He has, if he has been sworn as an officer 
of said board of election, for the reasons given in the 
answer to the preceding question. 


42. Question: Which shall pay the expense of said 
election in independent districts, the district or the county ? 


ANSWER: Thecounty. An independent school district 
is created by a decree of the Court, and the expenses of 
an election of schoo! directors therein, is as much a county 
charge, as are the expenses of tewnship elections. 


43. Question: What are the holidays that should be 
allowed to teachers ? 
Answer: Questions of this kind have been frequent- 


passes, in which there are not several letters received 
containing the same questions. There are certain days 


| that are legalized holidays by State and National author- 


ities; upon these days schools should be closed out of re- 


| gard to the authority by which they are set apart, if not 
| from higher motives. 


But there should be a much higher 
motive for observing Thanksgiving and fast days. The 
whole people are either called upon to give thanks and 
sing praises to the giver of all our blessings, or to humble 


| themselves before him who ruleth the world in righteous- 
| ness, because as a State or Nation we are suffering under 


| His just displeasure. 


| daily avocations. 


Upon such days, most assuredly, 
teachers, as well as all others, should abstain from their 
Christmas, Fourth of July, and Wash- 
ington’s Birth-day, have been made holidays in this 


| country, by long established custom, and almost universal 


consent. The last two, are days which we as Americans 
should cherish and hallow, and should teach our children 
to do the same. It seems but right, therefore, that these 
three days also should be allowed to the teacher. The 
following decision made by my predecessor is still in force, 
and will be continued until some good reason shall exist 


| for a change, viz: 


tion shall be called and held by the President and Secre- | 


tary of the board. 
that the Inspectors, Judges and Clerks required by law to 
hold township or general elections, shall take or subscribe 
apn oath or affirmation, &c. 
Law referred to above specifi's that said election, that is 


The general law of the State declares, 


The section of the School 


the election of school directors in independent districts, 
shall in al! other respects be conducted in conformity with 
the existing school laws. Now as the school law requires 
the directors of the district tobe elected at the same time 
and place, that eleetions are held for other town officers, 
and as directors are town officers, it follows, that the 
words—* said election in all other respects to be conduct- 


edin conformity with the existing school law’? means, 
that the officers appointed by the Jaw to hold the elections 
for school directors in independent districts, that is, the 


It has heretofore been stated, that Christmas day, 
Thanksgiving day, Washington’s Birth-day and the Fourth 
of July, are holidays by general consent or the direction 
of the constituted authorities, but it is not believed to be 
necessary or proper now to extend the list. If either of 
these holidays occur on an ordinary school day, the name 
of the holiday is to be written on the column under the 
proper date, and the day is to be counted as if the school 
had been open. Such is the rulein the case of other em- 
ployees by the month or the year. If other holidays are 
taken without the consent of the proper board, the time 
is to be made up at the end of the term. 

44. Question: Who are to employ the summer teach- 
ers, Where the schvols commence upon the first of May or 
June? 

AnsweER: The old board conti: ues its organization 
until the first Monday of June in each y:ar, and of course 
must tra:.suct «ll the business that is required to be done 
before that time. If the schools are to commence on or 
before the first of June, the old board wi'l employ the 
teachers for the summer schools. The incoming board 
will be bound by contracts, thus marie by their predecessors. 
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STATISTICS FROM COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS MONTHLY REPORTS, FROM JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 
’ 1863, ad 
| 2 2) 4 ww wy bB Bw 2 t Z 
| Pla? leePlee?| * lpedieee| Fege| F255) F| Fes 
1 ing ifs Ss 1833 SE®! po who! 8. (8° o! s as 
'g* 32 8/882) do Beak Fe EASES Fo FoR 18) 4l B® 
couNTIEsS. || Sm £2. |’ =%" =S BS |FaS Soa F pe 2 Fe) me) oe] BAB 
. (ee 2 | | De SRS SS eRe o> eq/ea|/s |s8 
1888! ow ow Be! GE chee FS! ge Bei 27 | 588 
= a3; 38) 8 | Bel S@iFs oe me) oF) «| £8 
BS) F) 2s] ee sg] +°| « | eee 's)] oy) wi 122 
| ?; @ Bs) Pe | Ss) Fs S\"r2) 3] #8 ?| 81°86 
BAIN a n.n.02 0.00 os (| 43) 150) 137| 152, 210) 20) 1) 8, 3, 147° 1005) 83 9 
Allegheny........... 57, 864! 490) 8} 455 130/ 18) 9 31) 27/ 289 2477 598 2 
Armstrong ....+...-.|| | 24 244 244! 124| 120) 15) | | 49 621) 47 
Beaver...... vsee]] 52] 234) 120) 1) 184) 2 | 10 5 9 16, 261 1155) 146 
Bedford.............!] 26] 203) 175 133) 130) 10, 1 | 2 121 1279) 172 18 
Bi is secede’ | 24) 934) 212 56| 1 30 i | of @ ( as 68 8 
Ss ., antdncaonetin’ |} 29 202, 192) 305, 2 30) 15 14 3| 16 209 1135 67 
Bradford............ || 41) 567/476) | 232) 115 8 8 9 9 222 y984 996 6 
Bucks .........20005 | 46| 360} 199) 3 231/ 230) 10| 6 19] 49! 299° 9459 959) 2 
Pe ins 003+ o'nnes |; 48; 814) 270; 2) 190) 145) 10, 3 = 8) | 94 1016 60 
Cambria ..........+. | 44 268) 186! 257, 1 30 12, 5] 1 |; 141 2100 217, 8 
Cameron...........- |} 3] 19) 18) 27; 220; 20) =| | | 54 888/32! 
Carbon......6+..+4++ | 21) 90 90 84; 1 40, 12, 5} 4) 2 79) 820 54 5 
Centre. ......+6+.00e | 58) 217; 165| 1) 391, 2 45 12, 6 14, 19) 284 2341 211 4 
Chester. ............- || 49) 465, 160 2; 308} 110) 20 1) 6] 6 212 9971 214) 1 
Cn, hak sete || 37} 201} 108} 8) 145 2 |1hour| 5/ 9 2; 166 1094, 110 33 
Clearfield... ....... || 24; 124 112 | 46, 215) 15) 4 2) #77, 577) 2) 8 
Ee | 15] 89! 6a! | 118] 215, 15! 14 1 4' 121 1074) 132) 8 
Columbia............ || 88) 173) 167! | 61/ 145) © 12) 4 3) 4 65; 715} 27] 11 
Crawford........+.+: | 88) 649, 123) 8 294; 1 15) 10, 15 12) 12, 246; 3331] 172! 
Cumberland.......... | 81) 161! 147) 1 193, 230; 15 4 8 5 160 1318] 127 3 
Dauphin ............ |; 23] 248} 232} 11 915) 2 | 30) 2 6 6. 219 1207) 73 
Delaware. .......-++. | 25; 77) 58, | 84) 130) 20) 7 19) 1046, 91 
iis ede dn 4100p 20055 } 7 1 16 | 41) 230; 15) 3] 4 4 42 626) 18) 1 
TR. his pha. conics | 47 857, 108 1} 181) 115) 30} 7 9| 45! 4188! 4097) 119! 
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RES | 21) 85 = 8B | ms} 3 | wl Bi 7 7 189 1126) 146) 18 
Greene..........+++ | 19! 162 © 262) | 183 130) 92 4 2 4 87! 741) 56 
Huntingdon......... ] 25| 214, 209) | 165 115] 9 4 5) 233| 1806) 111| 24 
Indiana.........++++ || 32) $13; 284) 5) 202) 115) 95 38] 5 9| 132) 1217) 45 
Jefferson........+++5 || 29) 143) = 140! | 146) 230, 20 7 1, 16 196, 1027, 77) 6 
Seer | 32) 130; 111} 1) 311) 3° | 9 13) 26) 54' 291! 3007 96) 23 
Lancaster........++++ ‘| 48 530) 477) 2} 429; 130, 10 2 4 6 231, 2374 206 
Lawrence...... |} $82) 287) 112 1) 208 1 45 9, 9 3 1 256, 14382, 46 
Lebanon.........++++ || 20> 226' 194! 1} 24) 2 | . 15, 248) 1264 251! 5 
Thigh... .060000u¢02: ||} 46) 293) 276) 11) 271; 110 10! 6 1 8} 193 1237 90 8 
Luzerne.........+++ ‘| 46! 366 172 4° 264, 115, 15 8 10; 20! 261; 9879, 373) 8 
Lycoming. ......+++: | 58 247) 201, 226} 2 | 30 | 18 5, 218, 1882 171, 6 
oKean ........+++ | gall <7 ends ae lil} 3 |; 20) } | 83' 3092) = 6! 
Mercer..........+++ 52 401) 120 3 368 230) 15 7 18 8% 216 2020 371| 6 
Mifflin veoseee|| 24! 131) 126 165 130; 15 4) 15, 38) 146, 1184 68 5 
Monroe .........++++ | 8 111) 84 oi S | ey 1} 30 98 2131 59| 21 
Montgomery... +++: | 35) 294] 267, | 290} 1 | 32) 1) 4} a! 155} 9154) B91 
Montour ........+++ 21} 140) 128 | 309) 3 | 30) 6; 9 14 209) 1906, 91) 1 
Northampton....-... 29, 250/226, 3 2341 115, 10° 6! | | 167) 1320; 68} 3 
Northumberland..-..|/ | 17) 153) 125 7, 156] 216) 30; 3 5 3) 114) 1216! 78! 1 
WO ire sve ba den bees 19! 206! 203 151] 130) 15) 3| 4 | 96, 1306, 42) 
Pike.......... 9° 45) 25 88} 215) 20) 2 410 3 51 «708 ~—s5 0 
Potter ........ 44, 122) 68, 5) 155, 1 30! 5) 10! 9 8' 200 2119) 40) 2 
Schnylkill....... +++. | 35! 407| 375! | 842 130 10 4 9 2 214, 2640 225) 11 
Snyder..........++++ | 19) 106) = 95 4; 221, 135 20 3 9° 3} 92 1111' 48) 
Bomerset........+++: 10 230, 197 1; 50) 1 | 5} 1 4 5| 107 850 8 4! 
Sullivan ........++ i] ar” es! 8 81) 230} 15 4) 4 4/ 101) 758 38 5 
Susquehanna........ | 25, 278, 276 238) 1 | 30) 4) 7 6 213 1578 122, 8 
SS | 89] 376° 279) 261, 145) 25) 4 8 = 9} 220) 2455! 248] 8 
a ee 15} 116 114 90/ 230 15) 1/ 5 11) 127 638 56] 16 
Venango........+++. 22) 98 852 2) 254° 215 25) 9 16 59 187 1691, §82| 
Warren..........+.. 33 209 27 | 241} 2 | 25! 8] 13! 8 990: q480l 117! 5 
Washington.......... 29; 358 310, 14 «= 145) :1.30/ 15) 11| «9-30, 40,157 «1703 «265! 
Wayne............+5 26) 251) 153 | 319 130, 20) | 7} 216 3106 302, 17 
Westmoreland.......'| 26 371| 341. 241, 130 15] 7 14 16! 154 2447' 197) 1 
Wyoming........... 13' 93 73 2} 219) 1 30 5} 3 8 1 53 740; 45) 8 
Tp oar Ses parte 67, 354) 354, mm 130; 15) 2 4, 52, 134, 1313] 67, 4 
Totals and averages... || 1,976 15,661/11,196/ 110112,714) 1 52) 16| 290 449] 590 10,284 94,934) 7,671] 320 














columns headed ‘‘No. of Provisional Certificates 
‘Time Spent in Talking to the School,”’ 
reports for only seven months, while the others are for the whole year. This 
tween the number of teachers examined and the number of certificates issued, 





In comparing the above table with the one published in the Journan of March, 1863, it will be noticed that th® 


,’ ‘No. of Professional Certificates,’? ‘‘No. of Institutes Attended,” 


have been added. This was done in June, 1863, so that those columns contain the 





will account for the great difference be- 
as appears by this table. 
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NOTES BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
On the 22d of December, 1863, at about 9 o'clock, | 
I stepped into the County Teachers’ Institute for 
York county, which was held in the Court House | 
at York Borough. I was surprised to find, so early | 
in the session, a large number of teachers in atten- 
dance. There must have been considerably over 
one hundred, the majority of whom were males.— 
The Couaty Superintendent was giving instruction | 
in Orthography. It appeared to me that the meth- | 
od of drilling in that branch was well calculated to 
impress the principles of the science upon the minds | 
of those who listened. After about an hour and a | 
half was spent in that exercise, reading was intro- | 
duced and continued till the time of adjournment. | 
In the afternoon, the exercise in reading was con- | 
tinued about one half-hour, at which time Mathe- | 
matical Geography and the use of Globes was brought | 
before the class, and the teachers were closely ques- | 
tioned relative to latitude, longitude, the motions of | 
the earth, the positions of the tropics and the polar 
circles, and the reasons for their being placed just 
where they are. When this exercise was concluded, 
Mr. Potter, one of the publishers of Potter and Ham- | 


mond’s system of writing, entertained and instruct- | m 


ed the teachers until the time of adjournment. 
The evening session was occupied by different 
teachers, who read essays or addresses upon the 
subject of education, and by the whole institute in | 
singing, until a quarter before cight, when the Su-— 
perintendent commenced a lecture, or rather a fa- 
miliar talk to teachers, which he continued until 
nine,—th2 time for adjournment. Everything at 
the Institute”bid fair for a profitable meeting to the 
teachers. It is to be regretted that se few of the 
citizens attended the sessions. If the people would | 
go in, and see and hear for themselves, what the 
teachers are doing, they would encourage the teach- | 
ers and benefit themselves. I cannot close this | 
short sketch of the York County Institute, without | | 
bearing testimony to the good order maintained by | 
the teachers, and the undivided attention given to | 
all instruction given, whether by class-drills, essays 
or lectures. Each teacher appeared anxious to 
eatch every word, and be improved by every sug- 
gestion. Hence, there was no unnecessary noise, or | 
inattention. To talk to such listeners is a pleasure, | 
to give instruction to such pupils a delight. 
On the 28th of December, the Dauphin County | 
Institute commenced its session in the city of Har- 
risburg. I was frequeatly in at the meetings. The 
attendance was usually large, and the teachers ex- 
hibited a very laudable desire for instruction. Mr. 
Ingram, the worthy and justly popular Superinten- 
dent of the county, was, as he ever is on such oc- 
casions, active and efficient. Some portion of each 
day was devoted to class exercises, and the remain- 
der to those of a more general nature. In these 











exercises the teachers of the county participated. 


| ings pleasant and profitable. 


ject of pensions for aged teachers. 








| This. is as it should be. The more experienced 
teachers should be called upon to take charge of 
the exercises and conduct the drills. The subject 
of reading was particularly attended to. Mr. War- 
renton and others read several selected extracts be- 
fore the Institute. Better reading, I think, is sel- 
dom heard, This department of an English educa- 
tion is considerably neglected, and I was glad to see 
that here it was made so prominent. Essays were 
read upon the various topics that generally come 
before meetings of this kind. The evening sessions 
were devoted to discussions and lectures. The 
teachers, who took part in the debates, evinced a 
knowledge of the subjects under consideration. The 


lecturers were the Rev. John Walker Jackson, of 


Harrisburg, and the Superintendent. The lecture 
of Mr. Jackson was an able and eloquent production, 
upon the origin, use and destiny of the English lan- 
guage. The exercises were enlivened by good music. 

At the closing session of the Institute, the Coun- 
ty Superintendent presented Professional Certifi- 
cates to several teachers, accompanying the presen- 


tation with some practical, well-timed remarks.— 


Much disappointment was felt, at the commence- 
ent, that Prof. J. F. Stoddard could not be present, 
as he had agreed to be; but I believe that, at the 
close, all were satisfied that a good Institute can be 
held by the teachers of Dauphin County, without 
any person or persons from abroad to conduct it.— 
The feeling was nearly unanimous that the teachers 
are the ones to conduct the exercise, and upon them 
should rest the responsiblity of making the meet- 
I am glad to know 
that this feeling is becoming more general. 

The season for County Institutes has passed; a 
few more may be held, but only in counties in which 
for some cause, they have been postponed. Thou- 
sands of teachers have been together; much time 
has been spent in teaching; hundreds of lectures 
have been delivered; many pleasing associations 
have been formed ond acquaintances made; and it 
| is to be hoped that much good has been Sins, that 
many teachers have been the better prepared for 
| their duties, and stimulated to their more faithful 
performance. X. 


_-~2e—-- - 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 

Dear Sir :—I have noticed some remarks in the 
School Journal, (Nos. 6 and 7, Vol. 12) on the sub- 
The subject is 
certainly an important one; because, so long as 
teachers cannot secure a competency for old age, 
teaching will be a transitory business for at least 
nine-tenths of those engaged in it. Hundreds of 
young men leave the profession every year, because 
their abilities and energy will secure them more re- 
munerative salaries in some other pursuit; anda 
large proportion would make excellent teachers. 
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I do not prepare , this letter for panini but , 
will note down a few suggestions ; and if you deem | 
them applicable to the subject, you are at liberty to | 
make use of them: 

First. If a tax of one per cent. per annum, was 
laid on all the salaries of the public school teach- | 
ers of the State, it would raise at least $20,000.00 a 
year, and in all probability would increase a little | 
every year. This could be easily collected, as it | 
could be deducted from the annual appropriation to | 
each district; and the school directors could make | 
the deduction from the teachers’ salaries. This | 
seems to me a more equitable mode of raising the | 
fund, than by laying a tax of $1.00 per year, on | 
each teacher. In addition to the above fund, the | 
Legislature could appropriate a sum sufficient to | 
secure at least $300.00 a year, to each aged teacher 
in the State, who has been engaged in teaching pub- | 
lic schools for twenty-five years. 

Second. I think, that a teacher who has taught 
in the public schools for twenty years,—four months, 
or more,—during every year, should receive a pen- | 
sion of $200.00 a year; and one who has taught | 
thirty years, should be allowed $300.00 a year; these | 
pensions to continue during the remainder of the | 
teacher’s life, whether he continues to teach or not, | 
whether he has a professional e¢ertificate or a pro- 
visional one; and that all the time that he has been 
engaged in teaching in the public schools in this | 
State, before the passage of the “ Pension al 
should be counted, and credited to said teacher. 1 
have my reasons for entertaining the above views, 
and if desirable I may present them at some future | 
time. By.» | 

Montgomerg co., Feb., 1864. | 
7e ——— 

GENERAL INFORMATION.—NO, 1. 

Childhood is a period of life and activity. A 
spirit of inquiry is awake and extends in every di- 
rection for knowledge. Listen to the numerous 
questions of a little child. See, how it tears every- 
thing apart and examines it! Nature is only giving 
her first lesson ; and if parents and teachers under- 
stood their duties and would properly direct and | 
feed the opening mind, we would see few dull and | 
careless children. | 

The objects with which nature surrounds the child | 
seem particularly adapted to interest and assist in 
educating it. Teachers should not forget this. It 
is too much neglected in most of our schools.— 
Thousands of pupils, educated at the Public Schools, 
have left them without any other information than 
that found in the text-books. I have seen young men 
and women just from school, who did not know 
that were such branches as Algebra, Botany, Na- 
tural Philosophy and Astronomy, and were entirely 
ignorant of things around them. I have seen pu- 
pils, who were good grammarians, who could point 
out any river or lake on the globe and could “do 











| are only a small part of education. 
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most any sum in Arithmetic,’ ” who knew | not t the 


/name of a single mineral, of scarcely any plants 


besides corn, cabbage, mullein and thistles ; who 
were totally ignorant of the “laws of their own well 
being,” and knew the names and places of no single 
bone in the human system. I blame their teachers 
_for this. 

In many schools they have a programme of 
“ regular exercises,”—-and regular they are, too, as 
clock-work, or as the old horse going round and 
round in the bark mill! When the time comes for 
recitation, it is too often text-book,—text-book infor- 
mation—and nothing more. 

I do not wish to be understood as being opposed 
to a thorough knowledge of the common branches, 
or to a programme of regular exercises. Yet they 
A pupil should, 
by the time of leaving school, have acquired a gen- 


| eral knowledge of the world in which he must act, 


and of things therein, and of the duties to God and 
his fellow men. It is true, we cannot learn every- 
thing,—for the more we learn the more we see our 
ignorance and our want of knowledge; but a vast 
amount of information can be given in a single term. 

In addition to the sciences, teachers should ac- 
quire a general knowledge of things. Where this 
is lacking, every exercise in school is more or less 
crippled. The school becomes dull and careless.— 
It is more difficult to govern, for mischief is princi- 


| pally created by idlers,—not enough of the right 


kind of food being given to satisfy the mind in its 
craving for employment. 

I see no reason why general information should 
not be made a part of the examination of teachers. 
It is true, teachers have improved rapidly within the 
last five or six years; but we must go on,—read, study 
and reflect on general subjects, and make the re- 
sult a part of our instruction. 

Nature presents us with change and variety daily. 
This we must also do in the school room. Not a 
day should pass without something new and inter- 
esting brought forward, and pupils led to examine 
and investigate for themselves. Experience has 
| taught, that those pupils who study Geography and 
Grammar make as mack progress in Reading, Writ- 
ing and Arithmetic, as those who have only the lat- 
ter branches. The same holds true of other things. 


| Pupils could learn much more than they generally 


do. A. 8. C. 
Springtown, Bucks co., Feb., 1864. 


ae Se) Ale 
APPARATUS IN SCHOOLS. 

The blackboard has long been regarded as 2 ne- 
cessary accompaniment of the school room; and we 
are surprised that our people, and especially our 
teachers, have not, ere this, recognized the equal 
necessity of other items of school fixtures. Whilst 
the undoubted efficiency of the use of the black- 
board for the teaching of one particular branch— 
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mathematics—has been demonstrated and its use | Suppose we say to the pupil,—If the earth were 
universally adopted, yet it is only our more enter- | compressed to the size of a marble, and the dove 
prising schools which have gone forward and adopt- | with its silken wing dipped in oil, were to touch that 
ed additional apparatus, of equal utility in teaching marble, in its circuit, once in a million of years, and 
other branches which are of as universal applica- so continue till the marble is worn away, that eter- 
tion. nity would have just begun,—-what force would that 
If it be necessary and expedient to have the means | illustration have to him, if he do not first comprehend 
of representing to a whele class at the same time | the first principles of numbers and of duration ? 
some principle in mathemactics, and thus economise | Let teachers teach things in their proper or- 
time, why not equally important to have correspond- | der and proper place; and that they may do so, 
ing facilities for teaching other branches? If it be | let directors furnish them with the proper means 
necessary to have some visible means of demonstrat- | for so doing. A school room without apparatus is 
ing to the pupil a principle ia Arithmetic ar Geome- | like a book without a teacher, like a ship without 





try, why not equally necessary to have some corre- | 
sponding means of demonstrating the relative situ- | 
ation of countries, of city to city, of planet to planet ? | 


Not to mention all the various items of apparatus, | 


without which no school room is properly furnished, | 
we think that which is next in importance to the | 
blackboard in our district schools is the Outline | 
Map. Nothing so readily excites an interest in even | 
the dullest pupil, affords sach facilities for concert ) 
recitation and leads the young mind out upon the | 
general principles of Geography,—which should be | 
first learned, and after all is about all that can be- 
come a part of our permanent store of knowledge 
in that branch,—as maps in outline without names. | 

There are at least two points in which we fail to | 
make our system of public education efficient,—the | 
repousibility of the one resting upon our directors, 
the other upon our teachers. The one is, the ab- | 
sence of proper tools with which to work, the | 
other the absence of system in our work. Let di- 
rectors furnish the former and let our teachers en- | 
deavor to adopt the latter. Let directors supply the | 
former, and it will at once inspire the teachers with | 
the purpose to attain a higher degree of qualifica- | 
tion and impart more systematic instruction. 

Let the teacher have a good set of cards from 
which to teach the child its letters and the first les- | 
sons in spelling, before he enters upon the task of 
teaching him to read. Let him have a good set of 
outline maps from which to teach the leading prin- 
ciples of Geography, before he endeavors to teach 
the minutiz. Let him have a globe from which to 
teach the motions of the earth, before he is called 
upon to teach the theory of the solarsystem. And 
let the teacher have his pupil comprehend some of | 
the first prineiples of duration before he try to have | 
him comprehend eternity. A great deal of our | 
teaching, as at present practiced, reminds us very | 
forcibly of trying to drive a wedge into a log, | 
wrong end foremost. 

Suppose we explain to the pupil the relation of 
the earth to the moon, to Jupiter, or to Saturn, be- 
fore he has a correct conception of its relation to | 
the Sun, the great centre. How can he have a cor- 
rect knowledge of that which we are trying to have 


him understand ? 


| 








a helm, like a garden without flowers. 
W. W. Weiireton. 
Allegheny co., Pa., March 1, 1864. 
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EDUCATION UNAVOIDABLE. 

Man is very much the creature of circumstances. 

The child of the savage reared in the vast forest 
or steppe, amidst savages and subject to their teach- 
ings and example, will be essentially savage. His 
whole nature will partake of the peculiar character- 
istics that distinguish the wild untractable savage 
from the civilized man; and so deeply fixed will 
have become those habits and tastes, that rarely can 
they be eradicated in after life, by the most skillful 
treatment. : 

So, the more fortunate child born and trained up 
amidst the elevating and ennobling influences of 


| civilization, will bear the marks of those influences 


upon him, and through life will, as the other, be an 
irrefutable evidence of the permanence of early in- 
struction and associations. 

It is true there are exceptions, where savages have 


| manifested a longing for the comforts and customs 
| of civilization, and where civilized men have sought 
| to throw off the restraints, the habits and associa- 


tions of civilized life and return to the primitive 
condition ; but those cases are rare, and he who sets 
them up to prove the non-existence of the law above 
referred to, manifests an ignorance of human nature. 


Education 7s Unavoidable. 


The child of the enlightened citizen and the 
beastly, brutal Dahoman, each receives an educa- 
tion—different in many points it is true, nevertheless 
an education, and by no means limited of its kind. 

The child born in the marble palace of some 
“merchant prince” in Fifth Avenue, and the unfor- 
tunate waif ushered into the world amidst the rags, 
filth and moral degradation of Five Points, will 


| each, if not removed, but reared in the places of 
their nativity, receive an education such as to fix 


their tastes and characters for life. 

The one doubtless will receive a liberal education 
and enjoy the benefits of elegant society ; the other 
will be as completely educated, but in all that tends 
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to degrade mankind and make life miserable and 
unprofitable. 
We have used the term “ education” in its broadest 


sense, not only to represent the impressions received | 
. ‘ \ 
in the school room, but also those from the outer | 


world, and all the variations produced by them. 

In this sense we would have parents view it, since 
not one-tenth of the instruction the young receive 
is obtained through school room exercises; the 
earth, the heavens, plants, the lower animals, the 


church, the race course, the street with its crowds 


of thinking and unthinking men, boon companions | 


and an hundred other instrumentalities, lend their 


aid in the training of youth; and this training pro- | 


cess will go on however much we may fail to note it 
The mind of a child is about as voracious as its 


+ 


stomach, without having half the capacity to dis- 


criminate between wholesome and unwholesome food. | 


Unbiased by previous training, it will gobble down 
with equal gusto the story of the exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt in search of civil and relig- 
ious liberty in the Promised Land, and the piratical 
incursions of the Goths and Vandals. 

If then the work of education will go on ;— 

If the mind must and will eat in order to live, and 
eat in youth without due discrimination ;— 

It becomes a question as to what is the proper 
course to be pursued by those responsible for the 
training of youth. 

Shall we endeavor to weaken and sfhother this 
intellectual activity, lest it produce a Herod or a 
Nero? 
is none the less complete. 


If we attempt this and succeed his education 
The only difference is 
we have only educated him for a “ hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water” for those no better by nature 
than himself. 

Shall we let nature take its course ? 


His position will be social inferiority. 
This is what 
many think they do, when they take no pains to 
bring the young under particular influences or se- 
cure them from others. 

To let the mind take its course unaided would be 
to withdraw from it all external influences, to pro- 
hibit all impressions on the senses,—a course sure 
to produce general imbecility; for the youthful 
mind denied the stimulus of impressions through the 
senses will soon cease to act. ‘To suppose that the 
undeveloped, uncultivated mind, having good and 
evil, right and wrong presented to it, is free to make 
choice, is an error; for the mind in the above con- 
dition, will always accept as consistent and proper, 
that which makes the most vivid impression upon 
it, 

This impression will generally be in proportion to 
the time the cause is operating and the intensity of 
its action. <A child trained by pagans in pagan 
lands will grow up a pagan. 


D5 


Another subjected in 


the same degree to Mohammedan influences, a Mus- 


Selman; and another to christian influences, a be- 
li¢ver in Christ. 
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The parent who sends his child to schoo! six hours 
lin the day, and permits him to spend the same 
'leneth of time on the street, amidst scenes more 
exciting and hence more attractive to him ed not 
be disappointed if his son forms quite as rong a 
taste for profane languag slang } ses, imper- 

l tinence, idleness and oth treet v for his 
| books and studies. He may take h church and 
sabbath school and bring him within } er 
| good and moral influences, yet if he ! not 
' from his path the many counter | will 
have the mortification of seeing much of the good 
produced by these means of wholesome development, 
neutralized, and if pernicious influences | y pre- 


| ° 1) 
' dominate he may be compelled to weep over an utter 


wre ck. 


| Mature minds may, in most cases if pro} rly 
trained, be competent to discern the good and 
cleave to it; but let us not for a moment lea the 


. . 7 } + at _ e far 7 oe ’ 
young to such a hazardous attempt; for we may rest 


assured that the strongest current operating upon 


them will bear them away. 


wholesome intellectual 


Lastly, shall we present 
food and surround the young with proper influences ? 
Since food their growing minds must have, and since 


they cannot safely discriminate, and appropriate 


| only wholesome nourishment, it is the imperative 
duty of their natural guardians to seek out aud bring 

Gathy ‘ oad 
within their reach, such means as will’ aid a healthy 


and full development of their mental and moral 


powers. 


| As the general tendency of men in the primitive 


state is to development, it may be urged that chil- 
dren, who resemble man in this condition, will man- 
ifest a tendency to self improvement. ‘I hink 
is true, but we must remember that man is very much 
modified by his surroundings; for if this were not 
the case, we cannot see why the same ra in all 


| countries and climates, would not have arrived at the 
same degree of civilization; moreover, whilst civiliza- 
tion increases the facilities for improvem 


multiplies pernicious influences, Whilst the Indian 


boy as he roamed over the forests of our country, had 
few of the opp rtunities. pr ‘sented to « ur vi } to 
enable him to rise in the seale of humanity, he had 
also fewer temptations to vice ; and since the young, 
indiscriminatine as they are, will always yield to the 
stronger influence, which is nothing more th a 
tendency in man to suit himself to cir 
we have no guarantee that a child will: L 
healthy developm« nt, o1 in so far as We ure ce 
that proper predominate over iinproper surround 
ings 

For want of ice we are compelled t . 
ruptl | . the hope that vill 
p t l ier g the solem il! edau- 
cation is unavoidable, SB. G. 


Lancaster C ly, Feh., 1864, 
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woRK FOR INSTITUTES. —NO. 5. 


In adverting to the countless subjects adapted to 
oral instruction in the school room, we should not 


forget, that a teacher's experience, judiciously ex- | 


hibited, may be of more value than the discussion 
of many and various topics embraced in scholastic 
learning. 1 am therefore impressed with the belief, 
that if our District lostitutes were, occasionally, 
converted into eapertence meetings, many advant- 
ages would result, not only to those just entering 
the profession, but even to those of established 
reputation. 

The increasing importance attached to primary 
teaching has greatly enlarged our sphere of observa- 


tion ; for it has now become an admitted fact, among 
many intelligent school directors, that the most | 
skillful teachers should be placed in the most back- 


ward schools. And when we reflect how much in- 


fluence correct elementary instruction is adapted to | 
exert,—not only, on the future progress of the pu- | 


pil, but in forming habits of observation, cultivating 
the moral sense and infusing a literary taste into his 


mind,—when each and all of these important aims | 
are considered, the primary—nay even the infant | 
But | 


school,—appears a most important institution. 
as I have alluded to Teacher's experiences, let me 
illustrate by an example. 

In 
to visit It was small in several 
senses of the term,—in the number of pupils, their 
size and their attainments. ‘Taking a suitable op- 
portunity pretty early in the visit, he asked in gen- 
eral terms respecting the progress of the pupils, 
and was answered encouragingly in regard to all 
present, except one case, which the lady confessed, 
had baffled her skill and perseverance. It was that 





county the Superintendent had occasion 
a small school. 


of a little girl who had been trying to learn the | 


alphabet, and had been about three months attend-| 


ing school, without being able to recognize a single | 


letter when taken indiseriminately over the lesson. 
The Superintendent, having expressed some sur- 
prise, declared that “thes would not do ;” and he 


farther expressed the opinion, that “the case had | 


not been well managed.” Also, to show his skill in 
teaching Abecedarzans, he offered to take the busi- 
ness in hand, znstanter,—expressing confidence that 
he could succeed in teaching the child at least two 
letters, before leaving the house. 

To work he went, in good earnest, and, the pupil 
appeared quite willing to learn. He selected two 
letters the most dissimilar in the alphabet (as I and 


O) and commenced, first, by requiring distinct ar-. 


ticulation and reiteration of the respective sounds; 
and, afterwards by using familiar objects for illus- 
tration, such as a straight stick, the boundaries of 
a window-pane, &c., for the former—the watch crys- 
tal, (taken from his pocket) a cart wheel, the crown 
of a bat, &c., for the latter. All these illustrations 


were presented with great patience, and in a pleas- | 
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ant manner. The pupil, on her part, really seemed 
to have her mind awakened, and to look, with a de- 
sire to learn; but, after a large portion of an hour 
employed, when the ¢est eame to be applied, it was dis- 
covered that no perceptible progress had been made. 

It was my fortune to hear of the result of this 
singular case about a month afterward. Its singu- 
larity had attracted some attention, for several miles 
| around. The lady, when at a party, was asked “how 
her smart pupdl was progressing?” “ Very well,” 
said she; “she is now reading intelligently in San- 
ders’ First Reader,—she is the brightest scholar in 
the class. Oh! 1 wish Mr. would pay me an- 
other visit. I think I could show him something 
now, worth a ride to my school.” It is not every 
young teacher that can produce specimens of their 
art like thes. But fellow teachers of experience, 
could you not recount many singular ones that have 
fallen under your observation, and which serve 
abundantly to illustrate the fact, that the myster:- 
ous thing which we call mend, has qualities eminent- 
ly adapted to your sphere of investigation? And 
that its divine energy is in nothing more remarka- 
ble than in those wonderful powers of association by 
which it is frequently enabled to concezve and com- 
bine ideas, often originating from the examination 
ef objects the most unlike in their essential qualities. 


‘**Lull’d in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are link’d by many a hidden chain ; 
Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise, 

Each stamps its image as another flies.”’ 


It is to the powers of association that we owe 80 
much success in presenting appropriate stimulants 
to the mind. I have not exhibited the one that 
manifested so much energy in the case referred to, 

ae every observing teacher ‘will have many such 
stored in his mind, and, perhaps few institute exer- 


cises, employed ovcasionally, will prove more pro- 
 fitable. Humanitas. 
| Bucks co., March, 1864. 














‘Selections from the Dewspapers. 


| BOYS OUT AT NIGHT. 
| The practice of allowing boys to spend their even- 
ings on the streets, is one of the most ruinous, dap- 
_ gerous and mischievious things possible. Nothin 
so speedily and surely makes their road downward. 
They acquire under the cover of night the most 
pernicious habits. They become educated in the 
use of ar wegrhe and vulgar language. They associ- 
ate with the vicious and depraved, and soon learn to 
totally disregard the laws of God and man. It is 
in the street after nightfall that boys acquire the 
education of the bad, and the capacity for becoming 
rowdy, destitute, criminal men. Parents, do you be- 
lieve it? Will you keep your children home at 
night, and see that their homes are made pleasant 
for them? We have seen boys go staggering through 
| our streets at night, ina state of beastly intoxica- 
tion, who would be ashamed to be seen entering 4 
drinking saloon in daylight. 
Thousands of boys belonging to worthy families, 

| who are permitted night after night to select.their 
own company and place of resort, are on a certain 
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road to ruin. 
sons are safe—that they will not associate with the 
vicious,—will one of these days have their hearts 
crushed, as thousands have before, by learning that 
their sons whom they regarded as proof against 
evil, have been from early youth on the road to 
ruin. Again we say, keep your boys at home at 
night, unless you accompany them yourself. Make 
your homes such that your children will delight to 
spend their evenings there, and you will find your 
task a light one.—/ndiana Messenger. 


SLE ee = 
SCHOOL HOURS. 


They are now agitating in Philadelphia a change 
in the hours of the public schools, so as to conform 


them to that of many private schools—to wit, from 9 | 


A. M., to 2 P. M., instead of from 9 to 12 and then 
from | to 4, or from 2 to 5, as at present. We have 
very little doubt that this change at no distant day 
will be made. Its introduction into private schools 
is only of late origin, yet nearly all of them have 
adopted it. 
finement one hour, and then leaves the larger ‘por- 


tion of the afternoon for recreation, exercise, or | 


amusement. Under the old theory, which looked 
upon school teachers as mainly useful because they 
took charge of the scholars so many hours of the 
day, this would have little to recommend it. Those, 
however. who have endeavored to keep alive the at- 


tention of children, will undoubtedly agree that five | 


hours are quite as much as can be usefully employed. 
It is more important to us that our children should 
live and thrive, and become lusty boys and girls, 


than that they should be indifferently educated. In | 


the mere matter of education, more will be gained 
by allowing children plenty of time for observation 
and exercise. The boy should have time to play 
with his kite, tv attend to cricket, to skate, and 
swim, androw. The girl should have hours when 
the doll could be dressed, and guests received, and 
playfellows entertained at little tea parties. Then 
the evenings should be reserved for home inter. 
course, and domestice recreation. The lessons of 


echool, however, in nearly all cases, interfere with | 


such wishes. At nine o'clock they must be in 
school. From twelve to two is little enough time 
for dinner. At five o’clock it is almost dark, and 
from five o'clock to nine, or perhaps ten, all the du- 
ties and amusements of the day must be attended to. 
No child can do this without violating the first pre- 
cept of his existence. The reform proposed would 
obviate this. School might be dismissed at two, 
and the afternoon could be given to the duties and 
pleasures of the day. This would give five hours 
for study; and no human being, under the age of 
oe can give more without doing the mind and 
ody an injustice.— Tyrone Herald. 


te -- 
CHANGING TEACHERS. 
The work of Education is not only a laborious 


work of long years, but it is an arduous work which | 


must be carried forward by a series of gradual 
steps. One good result after another must be sys- 
tematically planned and fully achieved, and each 
must be harmoniously accomplished in its proper 
order. The most successful Teacher is he who defi- 
nitely works out the great results to be secured by 
his ardent labors, and then steadily pursues the 
means of arriving at them. 

He, in the first instance, makes himself fully ac- 
quainted with the dispositions and mental peculiar- 
ities of his pupils, measures their capacities, discovers 


Confiding parents who believe their | 


It only reduces the time of actual con- | 


their intellectual tastes and habits of thought, and 
then applies himself industriously to correct what- 
ever is imperfect, and to preserve whatever is meri- 
torious in their natures. But this invaluable knowl- 
edge cannot be obtained except by long association 
with them in the school room, at the fireside and in 
the walks of life, and when obtained, can only be 
advantageously applied by plans judiciously laid, 
requiring mMonrus, and even years for their success- 
ful execution. But as the practice now is, in many 
places, the ‘Teacher in one short term of four months 
just begins to acquire this important preliminary 
knowledge, and is then prepared, the better to wit- 
ness the best fruits of his stupendous labors, and to 
show his efficiency in its true colors, when his con- 
nection with the school ceases, and another takes his 
place to go over the same experimental routine. 

It is impossible to measure the magnitude of the 
evils resulting from the removal of good Teachers ; 
yet when a poor apology for a Teacher has crept 
into a school merely to fill the house, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the sooner he is removed 
the better. The removal of good Teachers, is per- 
haps one of the greatest retarding influences con- 
nected with the operations of the schools, the 
workings of which are very seriously felt in every 
circle. It is surely an error and gross misconcep- 
tion to suppose that a change of Teachers every 
term is beneficial; nevertheless the idea is gen- 
/ erally prevalent in rural districts. Where it can 
be done, we think it would be wisdom on the 
part of Directors to secure the services of the same 
Teacher as long as they can, provided the Teacher's 
influence and control over his school is sufficient to 
enable him to have the proper command at all times 
and under all circumstances.—Bedford Inquirer. 


<2oo 


HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

Lord Shaftsbury recently stated, in a public meet- 
ing in London, that from personal observation he 
| had ascertained that of the adult male criminals of 

that city, nearly all had fallen into a course of crime 
| between the ages of eight and sixteen years; and 
that if a young man lived an honest life up to the 
'age of twenty, there were forty nine chances in 
| favor, and only one against him as to an honorable 
| life thereafter. ‘Teachers of the young, this is a 
| fact worthy of your special notice and careful at- 
| tention. Under your direct care the children of the 
| land spend a great portion of those years, from 
| eight to sixteen. The responsibility is a fearful one. 
' You have absolute control over them for six hours 
| each day, and unless you wisely and carefully exer- 
cise that control, unless you assiduously watch their 
' conduct, they will go astray and their erring will be 

charged to your negligence. It will be ascribed to 
| your neglect. Hence we are compelled to say, that 
the true source of a large percentage of the crime 
of our country lies right at the door of the teachers 
of our land. We present it to you and leave it to 
be thought of in wisdom. 

To faithfully attend to the daily recitations, to 
see that each pupil is in his proper place and that he 
does his work promptly and correctly, is but a small 
portion of your work. Your pupils require more 
than mere mental discipline. You must attend to 

their morals also. It is your duty to warn them 
| against all vice. Youth is the seed time of life, 
| and the seed you sow in the school room will 
| yield a harvest in riper years. Itis not enough that 
| you ask of them to deport themselves properly at 
| school ; you must impress upon them the importance 
' of good deportment everywhere. Warn them against 
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the floods of vice that pour out from the doors of 
most of our public houses, from the low confection- 
ery, the drinking saloon, the ball room. ‘Teach 
them to shun the company of those whose ways lead 
down to the very portals of social, physical and 
moral ruin. Awake in them a high sense of honor, 
a love for the institution of the Sabbath, an admir- 
ation for all that is great and noble, a reverence for 
religion. -Remember, that to fill the soul with a 
noble sentiment is better than to teach a truth of 
science. 

From eight to sixteen! In these few years are the 
destinies of so large a proportion of children fixed. 
Let every teacher vow: “I will work faithfully to 
fix the destiny of my pupils aright.” Union Twre. 

Bedford Gazelle. 

il 
TEACHERS’ TRIALS. 

There is, perhaps, no man who gets as little credit 
for his lubors and exertions as the School Teacher. 
We frequently hear persons say, “the teacher has 
nothing to do; he has only to work six hours a day, 
at nice light work, in a dry shady place,” and vari- 
ous other expressions that show undoubtedly, that 
the persons who say so are unacquainted with the 
trials and troubles of a teacher's life. ‘lo all such 
we beg to present a brief sketch of the trials that 
daily fall to the lot of the teacher. True, he has 
to work but six hours with the pupils under his im- 
mediate care; but how many other hours has he to 
pass in hard and patient study, that he may be able 
to present new ideas to the minds of his scholars, 
when they assemble for their daily instruction? 
How many hours of the time for sweet invigorating 
slumber are taken up in forming plans to present 
the oft-explained but poorly understood problem, 
in a manner that it may be as clear as the light from 
the noon-day sun, to the most obtuse student ?- 
Counting the hours in which he is engaged with his 
poe as nothing, he still does work sufficient for 
iis poorly paid services. But is his direct instruc- 
tion to his scholars nothing, when for six long hours 
he is obliged to breathe the heated and impure air 
of the schoo] room, while bis voice is constantly 
kept in use, aud his mental faculties on a constant 
strain? The minister who preaches his weekly ser- 
mon has but a poor excuse for weakness of voice 
when compared with the teacher; and only thos« 
who have experienced a constant strain upon the 
mental! faculties, can know the wearing, tearing and 
tiring eflect upon the human system. Then, O ye 
parents, who have three or four children continually 
transgressing your commands and tormenting you 
with simple senseless questions, how often do you 
lose command of your temper, and declare you are 
worried almost to death with their petulant manners 
and how olten are they sent to schoo! to be cut « 


the way? Do you eve think tl teacher has noth- 


ing to do, who has sixty, seventy, or ¢ ighty chuare 

of almost as many different dispositions, under his 
control ? how he has to ax the timid to exertion, 
force the ind: ent to industr , ere h the bad he \s 


of the immoral, and demand obedience from the re 
i int 


bellious; and at t! S ie Lime, ius! nto the you 
listless minds that knowledge that is to make them 


what they will be in this life, and have much to do 
with their fate in the next? 

And then, alter a di y so spent, when he sits him- 
self down to rest his weary body and to soothe h 
hes in upon bh 


aching brow, an indignant pareutr 
apparent leisure, and with flashing eyes and , 
voice, “wants to know why his poor boy must be 
beaten nearly to death, for missing a lesson, when 


anory 











detaining after school would have done far better.” 
He barely gets started with an explanation, when an- 
other voice, tuned to the highest pitch, interrupts him 
by demanding “the reason that his child must 
be penned up after school hours, when it is the 
teacher's privilege to use the rod.” By the time 
they are pacified, another parent enters “to inform 
him that he is too severe, and requires too much 
from such young minds;” and another “to inquire 
if he could not be a little more strict, and have the 
advancement a little more rapid ;” and another, who 

haunted with that terribly awful idea of partiality, 
“would like to know if he don’t think more of one 
scholar than another,” and goes away doubly cer- 
tain of it and its enormities, when he plainly tells 
her, that of course a good scholar is more thought 
of than a wicked, evil-disposed one. 

So the day passes on, and he lays himself down, 
that in sleep he may rest his overtasked nature, and 
be free from his thankless toil. Some may think 
this picture overdrawn; but a fair and candid mind 
will discover there is “more truth than poetry” in 
it, and that it should be remedied at once. But 
how? some may ask. Not by the parents taking 
the part of the children in every supposed wrong; 
but simply by the parents taking more interest in 
the schools to which their children belong, by visit- 
ing them frequently, and becoming acquainted with 
the plans of the teacher; by assisting him to carry 
them out, and by instilling into the minds of their 
children respect for the teacher and his rules. Un- 
til this is done, education cannot prosper, and it 
would be well if parents would act in the matter 
immediately. J. RS. 

Huntingdon Globe. 


of 


VARIETY A NECESSITY. 

That there exists a necessity at times for the in- 
troduction of exercises not included in the currzcu- 
leum of study, as generally pursued in our leading 
educational States, scarcely any teacher of modern 
times will deny. ‘Those who have closely watched 
the different methods of teaching pursued within the 
past decade, and compared them w.th the tread-mill 
routiune of thirty or forty years ago, have not failed 
to notice a very great improvement in nedagogic 
art. The teachers of the present day are as a class 


not only more moral and more enlightened in science 
and literature, but are earnestly striving to discharge 
their duty more faithfully, by making special pre- 
paration in that most important branch, the science 
of teachingitself Itis not many years since every 
man who was unfitted, physically, yea, eveu mentally 
and morally, for every other pursuit in life, was con- 
candidate to keep the 


village school. Happily we are rapidly emering 


sidered the most pre mising 


from those dark days of united superstition, bigotry, 


ignorance. A brighter day is dawning on the 


Lim an peop: 

Notwithstanding the numerous faults of our pre- 
decessors, we cannot afford to discard all their ideas 
and systems, for much of the good of our present 

but borrowed m those wl have gone befcre. 
Much of th erstructure which we are aitempting 
o real Lue fF ( Lime t ed ¢ he founda- 





i ‘ c enbe rq, 
licthe, and k ndred spirits, We have borrowed 
largely both directly and indirectly from those edu- 
cators who lived and flourished several centuries 

o. We hate had their failures as guides to warn 
us from wandering blindly on he wrope@ road, and 
we have had their noble examples pointing out the 
true path and encouraging us in the right. 
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- With all our present advantages and improved “THE ONE THING NEEDFUL.” 
“4 methods, there are yet times when the most success- The teacher's is an honorable, a lofty calling; a 
3t ful of us fail to convince ourselves that we have calling unsuited to any but equally honorable and 
ro |__ reformed our whole duty, when we have seemingly | lofty motives. He who embarks in the voeutio for 
ne aslitela ont he “vee dicted teal by a dull. lifeless any low consideration, or in re pe 1a em ‘uinent, 
m a ote an oe ee ee em: he | unworthy the cause of education. This is the 
A ———— Pyare ae in a tee cca . Lape prevalent, popular opinion, and it is the correct one; 
ae renner g be neni eae . by ar Sie de ey r- | but almost eve ry just opinion, endorsed by the peo- 
bo ? te nog 1s fo pe _— it : saeht ate the — ple, is by them carried to extremes—or., at least 
a ; we may so ores 5, caused by an uninteresting they fail to make a reasonable allowance for those 
eaSon. \ ariety 1s said to be the Spice of tite, and unavoidable, external considerations, whit h never 
7 in no period of life is this more true than in child- | cease to trammel the practical putting to effect of 
oe hood. : he desire for change is an innate principle every true and valuable principle. If the teacher 
Is in yout h. W hatever then turns this active inquisi- was a being endowed with a superhuman character ; 
ht Greens and curiosity into a useful channel, serves jf he had happily been free from man’s exigent na- 
not only to waken up the mind of the school but con- ture: if the Infinite in the creation of man had con- 
" fers a lasting benefit upon the child. ceived the admirable plan, with a view to his rapid 
nd Every energetic teacher feels that the first great intellectual advancement, of designating those des- 


nk requisite to success is, to create an interest in the | tined to instruct,—then the teacher might go on in 





nd daily school exercises on the part of the pupil. his mission of philanthrophy, avoiding calumny 
in He may offer all his category of incentivss to study, and the appearance of unworthy motives. But un- 
ut —the approbation of parent, the approbation of | fortunately, the teacher is blest with no such immu- 
ng teacher, the pleasure of gaining knowledge, with nities; he is separated from others of his race by 
g those of more doubtful expediency,—prizes, fear of | no such special prerogatives; he is not exempt from 
in punishment and emulation,—through all time, and | the physical demands of his fellow-man, and these 
it- yet he will not succeed in producing good strong, demands must be listened to and supplied. If he 
th thinking minds in his pupils, if he fail through a) cannot supply them by teaching, he must turn to 
Ty lack of ingenuity to interest them in their school other more profitableemployment. ‘This, after pen- 
oir studies. If he be not able to interest his pupils, ury,is the only alternative. Or,if his country or 
'n- teachers of but moderate capacity and but moderate State fails to offer him a reasonable remuneration 
it scholastic attainments, will be enabled to accom- | for his services, he repairs, as a matter of necessity, 
er plish far more than he who lacks this qualification, | to one which will. Wherever the greatest induce- 
though he be recognized by the world as aman of great | ments are held out, there we find the most compe- 
literary ability ; and that, too, without resorting to tent teachers, the most flourishing schools; and,asa 
the malicious and inhuman practice so often follow- | consequence, it is there that the cause of education 
ed, but, nevertheless, unwarranted and jnexcusable, | advances most rapidly. 
of requiring pupils to sit motionless as statues un- We are often told that teachers are plenty, that 
in- der the fear of a code of rules and penalties, which | almost every district contains some young aspirant 
*U- in length and volubility,—were the “ Be ct enacted, , who answers for a teacher, and is willing to t ach 
ng &c,” always attached,—would not disgrace a State or | for a moderate compensation ; what need, therefore, 
rn national statute book. Although it is true that a | of increasing salaries? We admit the truth of this, 
ed degree of popularity and visionary success may be | for evidences of it are every day but too apparent. 
he gained by courting the vanities, prejudices, and | It is needless to ask: Are such teachers profitable 
‘ill weakness of directors or citizens, and by making a! to the youth of our country? Teaching is a pro- 
ed false display in their presence, yet to attain a true | fession. How rare are those, by nature designed to 
zic degree of excellence, to accomplish all that God re- | exert influence over the minds of the young! How 
iss quires of a true, conscientious teacher, it is not | necessary it is, that the efficient teacher have ap- 
Ice only necessary that we present the studies in such a | prenticeship and practice! How much preferable, 
ge light as to be fully comprehended, but that we pre- | that he devote himself singly to his vocation! We 
re- sent them in such a manner as will elicit a sufficient are warned that to increase the salaries of teachers, 
ice degree of interest in the pupil to insure the reten- | would be to inundat the country with aspirants to 
ry tion of the knowledge gained. teach. Perhaps it would; but how could they dam- 
lly A celebrated author adopts, as the grand test of ®£° society? It would not be nec ssary to engage 
on- a method of teaching, the amount of pleasant ex-, 2!! : pplicants ; and though poor teachers, they would 
he citement created. If a pupil takes no pleasure in | 20t be likely to be such bad citizens, as to render it 
ng the pursuit of a study, there is either a constitu. | dangerous to allow them to run at large. Would v7 
ry, tional defect in the mind of the child, or your meth- | Ot rather be an advantage? tn the prot SSiOn, 
the od is not normal. If the latter ig the case. it would there not, more likely, be found wm se amply 
becomes necessary that the teacher gite the subject | C@pable and thoroughly qualifi d? Choice selec- 
— due attention and present such outside exercises as tions could be made from large assortments, and the 
as will excite the mind pleasantly. Spencer says that ‘Ue teachers could be distinguished from those, by 
ent “under normal conditions, healthful actions are | )@ture, calculated for other fields of labor. 
re. pleasant ;” and we may in general more safely trust | . Again, it is asked : Are not the salaries offered 
ing to the intellectual instincts of the child. than'to our | i9 our State sufficient? How many of our teachers 
nal own reasoning. Reasoning may at times be false ; could, by many other employments, Increase their 
"9; instinct never. There are many exercises which | Present salary? Those who ask these questions 
ved might occasionally be introduced into all schools | Tet two very important considerations— 
= with great profit. The variety alone to which they First, That to become an efficient gong 2 ~ 
es give rise has a genial effect, without taking into longer term of Preparatory discipline must de 
urn consideration at all the practical knowledge which served than for almost any other business ot life, ex- 
ind is accumulated from time to time. . | cept the learned professions. 
the Pottsville Standard. | Second, That by the school law of Pennsylvania, 


A.N. Rava! only four months out of twelve are expected to be 
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osed to be preparing to teach better, another term! 
Under such circumstances who can afford, nay, who 
could live, and be a professional teacher? Evi- 
dently every teacher must either have a fortune 
which he wishes to appropriate to the good of his 
race, in the cause of learning, or else he must be a 
farmer, or a mechanic, or a merchant, a part of the 
year, and a teacher the rest. But who can bea 
successful teacher four months, and hold the plow, 
or the turning chisel eight months out of twelve? 
Do the people or the officers of the School Depart- 
ment expect teachers to be like Elihu Burritt, and 
blow the bellows, while they stady their open book 
upon the forge? Unless they can do this, they can- 
not expect, at the present rates of salary, to ad- 
vance one particle in the great and important busi- 
ness of teaching, trom year to year. Let each one 
interested in common schools examine the figures 
for himself. What is $64 ($16 per month) a year 
toward supporting a man with any family?’ Or 
even twice that sum? But it might be said that 
the remainder of the year may be employed in 
teaching a select school, after a teacher “gets his 
name up.” The answer is that, from the reasons 
above stated, not one in ten good teachers is ever 
allowed to “ get his name up.” 

We are referred also to many, who have, by some 
freak of good fortune, climbed up to a place in some 
flourishing village school, which gives a respectable 
salary and comparatively steady employment—say 
ten months in the year. True; and it is in such 
places that nearly all the best teachers are to be 
found. Of course. But should not equally good 
ones be scattered all through the country? Per- 
haps not equally learned, but equally capable to 
teach all that is necessary to be taught. 

It is indeed unpleasant to speak of pecuniary 
matters in connection with the great theme of hu- 
man education, by the side of which “ filthy lucre” 
sinks to insignificance ; but the cause itself demands 
this argument in its defence. The question is: Do 
the people want teachers who make teaching their 
business? or can they not see how such are better 
than those who are half-teachers and halt-boatmen ? 
If they can, the advice which reason gives to every 
advocate or votary of the sacred cause of education, 
and to all in general is, that they levy a more liberal 
school tax, build good school houses, hire good 
teachers by paying good wages, and thus secure 
good schools. L. F. Warp. 

Bradford Argus. 





Spirit of the State Honrnals, 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 
Horace Greevey. 


All difference implies misconception; men dis- 
pute and strive because they do not clearly or fully 


see. It were blindness to ignore the prevalence of 
a wide divergence of ideas and inculcations with 
regard to Education, and especially the Education 
of the masses Men and women as honest and well 
meaning, if not as wise and far-seeing, as those who 
mainly direct the educational machinery of our 
time, profoundly feel that great improvement therein 
might readily be made—improvement with regard 
not merely to methods, but to ends. I am one of 
the cavilers, the fault-finders, the radicals. I think 
our children now at school might not merely be bet- 
ter taught—they might be taught what is better 


worth their knowing—for the labor and expense 
which their education now costs. Let me illustrate : 
I drop into the common school room of any dis- 
trict in which I happen to find myself the happy 
possessor of a spare hour, and am uniformly re- 
ceived with a kind courtesy, for which I trust I am 
duly grateful. I ask the teacher to ignore my pres- 
ence and go on with his regular round of exercises, 
Very soon my attention is fixed by a class exhibit- 
ing the proficiency of its members respectively in 
Algebra. Now, being unskilled in Algebra, I may 
well be provounced a poor judge of its value ; but 
know something of Arithmetic and of Short Hand, 
and that Algebra is a Short Hand Arithmetic. Of 
course I perceive that there are large classes to 
whom its uses are palpable and its value immense. 
But here before me are boys destined to succeed 
their fathers as tillers of the soil, and girls who are 
probably to become the wives and mothers of farm- 
ers and mechanics—to cook and sew and darn, wash 
and starch and make butter and cheese ;—and I ask 
myself, not whether Algebra may or may not be of 
some use to them in after life, but whether the time 
they devote to the study of Algebra might not be 
employed more profitably ;—whether learning this 
does not preclude in their case the study of some- 
thing else which they more urgently need to know? 
If it were Russian or Sanscrit they were studying, 
and you ask me, “Is not this worth knowing?” I 
must answer, “ Most certainly ; all knowledge is de- 
sirable; but all is not equally important or alike in- 
dispensable ; and I think these children can only 
acquire any competent knowledge of Russian and 
Sanscrit, or even Algebra, by neglecting and leav- 
ing school ignorant of something else which would 
prove far more useful to them, in the career which 


| opens before them.” 


Bear with me in further illustration of my gen- 
eral idea: 

There are in this city never less than a thousand, 
often many thousands of educated, refined, energetic, 
virtuous women who must depend for any but a pau- 
per’s livelihood on their own unaided exertions.— 


| They wish to live respectable and respected ; they 


crave companionship above the coarse and brutal 
throng whose aspirations contemplate only selfish, 
sensual enjoyment; each of them would gladly find 


_work and a home as a teacher, governess, or in some 


kindred vocation. But the demand for these is lim- 
ited far within or below the supply: where ten are 
needed a hundred offer. Some of these have invalid 
or inefficient parents to support; others would sub- 
sist and educate each a young brother or sister if 
she could. ‘There is no more deserving class; and 
they are usually willing, as they say, to “do any- 
thing’—that is, anything they can that would not 
degrade or shame them, Some desperately seek 
copying of lawyers or clerkships in stores or pub- 
lic offices—in short, each of them does the best she 
knows and perhaps the best she can. I profoundly 
pity the noble and hapless thousands whose untiring, 
fearless, resolute exertions result only in disappoint- 
ment and bitterness of soul—whose fruitless daily 
struggle is a daily exposure to stinging insult and 
loathed humiliation—whose youth is without joy and 
whose future is without hope ;—and I protest against 
the false ideas and false training which are rearin 
up thousands more to push these into unmarke 
and untimely graves. 


How is 


But what would you do or have done? 
this crying evil to be arrested ? 

I answer briefly—By fixing in the general mind 
that all useful work is honorable, and by so trans- 
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forming our current education that every person | 


shall be trained and qualified to do several useful 


things, whereof one or more shall be always in de- | 


mand. 

This day, there are thousands of refined, expen- 
sively educated women vainly seeking employment 
in our city; yet if every one of them was a skillful, 
able, scientific cook—a genuine “artiste” in the 
preparation of food—she could find a good place in 
three days, and very soon command liberal wages. 
Our cooking is mainly devolved on a very ignorant, | 
undeveloped class, and the results are simply abom- 
inable. This city pays over $50,000,000 per annum 
for its food, whereof not less than $10,000,000 is 
squandered by bad cookery, not to speak of the con- 
sequent sacrifice of health and comfort. Paris is 
better fed than New York on the three-fourths the 
quantity of raw food—the difference inhering wholly 
in the cookery. But in Paris the art of preparing 
food is almost a liberal profession : high salaries are 
paid to its master-spirits ; while men of rank, power | 
and fame do not despise the reputation of giving 
good dinners, made up in part of new dishes which 
they have devised and often personally compounded. 

“But cookery, here, is valgar and repulsive.”— 
Certainly: the labor of slaves and of boors can 
never be otherwise. Let Wealth and Sin enslave 
the pulpit, and preaching will soon be accounted a 
low, discreditable business. But if educated, re- 
fined and thoroughly capable women were to take 
hold of cooking, resolved and qualified to raise it 
to the dignity of an art, and ultimately to save the 
millions on millions annually squandered in this 
country by burning meat to cinders and smothering 
everything else in its grease, all-this would soon be 
bravely altered. Such women would not be menial | 
in soul, and could not long be treated as menials, if 
they were even transiently. Character makes or 
takes its proper position, and cannot be dislodged | 
therefrom. 

But a reform in our Popular Education is funda- 
mentally requisite. After a knowledge of letters, 
words and sentences—the primary implements of the | 
learner—a knowledge of things comes next in order. | 
Into matter and its laws, its transformations and | 
multiform uses, every human being absolutely needs 
a clear insight ;—the average man needs this far more 
than he does the command of any language but his | 
own, or any science which contemplates abstraction 
rather than entities. Algebra and Logarithms, 
Music and Rhetoric, French and Drawing, are all | 
very well in their way; but, for ninety-nine of every | 
hundred of human beings, a competent knowledge | 
of Chemistry, Geology and Botany is far more de- 
sirable and important than them all. Say, if you 
will, that true Education is the development of the , 
intellectual and moral nature ; I do not dispute you: | 
I only insist that with such development, penury, | 
humiliation, dependence, hunger, anxiety and the 
wretchedness of abject need, are incompatible— | 
that he or she whose life is one long, luckless, losing 
struggle for food and shelter, is in no condition for | 
growth in wisdom or virtue. “Give us our daily | 
bread.”"—New York Independent. 
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ON THE TEACHING OF VOCAL MUSIC TO LARGE _ 
NUMBERS, 


By T. E. Svuuior. 


Nomser I. 


I can hardly conceive any difference of opinion 
about the importance and desirableness of music as 
an educational agent, or about its power to soothe, 





purify and elevate the mind. But, owing tothe way 
in which it is generally taught, only a happy few can 
have the opportunity of enjoying its influence ; and 
even those few do not derive from the study all the 
intellectual training which a more analytic mode of 
teaching it would be so well calculated to afford. 

Learning music, as a fashionable accomplishment 
for a young lady. usually means sitting down before 
a piano, and, with more or less success, according 
to the correctness of the ear and to the amount of 
manual dexterity in the learner, striking out of the 
keys some kind of imitation, more or less faithful, 
of lively and popular tunes 

The instrument is costly | those who cannot 
afford to purchase, must pay for the hire of one. 
The teacher can attend but to a few at once; so the 
charge must be proportionally high in order to 
secure no more than a fair compensation for his time 
and for the amount of training which he must have 


| gone through in order to qualify hims« About 
$8 or $10 a term is about as low a fee as can be ex- 


pected to be charged in smal] towns and villages ; 

in large towns it must be considerably higher 
Hence, a musical education, even in the usual or 

popular acceptation of the term, can be the privilege 


of only a favored few. Besides, as the commen way 
of teaching music is chiefly mechanical or imitative, 
a large portion of each day must be devoted to 


practising—an expenditure of time which few can 
afford. In most families, there are more essential 
studies to be attended to, as well as various domes- 
tic and other duties, outside of the school business, 
that must not be neglected. 

Hence, with the exception of the superficial 
training afforded by that popular and very pleasing 
American institution—the village singing 
the great mass of the people have no chance to 
drink from that inexhaustible spring of delight and 
inspiration—music—which is not only a present joy, 
but which, in after years, could shed a healing influ- 
ence over the sorrows of life, and bind together and 
cheer the family circle, after the day’s labor and 
perplexities are over. 

The fashionable plan, with all its cost, is not even 
sure. It does not infallibly secure what ought to 
be the aim of every learner of music, viz; ti e pow- 
er not merely to spe// it laboriously, with many an 
awkward stumble and blunder, but to read it with 
fluency, with correctness, and with understanding, 
as one readsa book. For, is not music a language? 
Has it not a story to tell, ideas to impart, feelings 
to stir up? 

Most of the finzshed young ladies | have met with, 
in whose list of acquirements musig has filled a 
large and prominent place, had a certain set of 
pieces for company. ‘These, by dint of constant 
practice, they could play very readily and with more 
or less feeling, according as their musica! organiza- 
tion was more or less developed; but place before 
them some new piece, of average difliculty, and 
they were entirely at aloss. If they rashly ventured 
to play it at sight. the performance was a mere car- 
icature of the original—a painful failure, until, by 
private hammering and jingling, they had learned to 


100l— 


, decipher it, note by note. Now, except for amuse- 


ment or show, of what use is such music ? 

But I have heard of music being taught to large 
numbers simultaneously, when the young and the 
old, the poor and the rich, the unlearned as well as 
the scholar, might all drink without stint, and al- 
most without price, of that pure source of beauty 
and happiness. At the same time, it was taught so 
systematically, that the pupils could not only prac- 
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tice it as an art, but understand its laws as a science, 
and use it as a language to communicate their 
emotions to other minds. 

To accomplish this, the teacher needs only a 
blackboard, a wand, a tuning-fork, and large cards, 
on which are printed the lessons io their proper 
order. 

The course begins by the teacher showing the 
difference between common sounds or noises, and 
musical soun As; | ve explains the modes of distin- 
guishing and classifying these, etc. 

He then writes a note on the board, and spells, 7. e. 
sings it. The pupils sound the same note after him, 
first together, then three and three, two and two 
etc., and then singly, when, by practice, they have 
acquired confidence. 

The teacher points to the conventional sign by 
which the note is represented to the eye, and the 
pupils indicate it likewise on one of their fingers, the 
hand being held horizontally to represent the five 
paralle! bars of the stave, on which are placed the 
seven notes of the gamut. ‘These seven notes or 
sounds are indicated by touching, successively, the 
middle of each finger and the spaces between them. 

In this way, the ear, the voice, the sight and 
touch are all exercised in turu, and the pupil’s atten- 
tion is kept alive. The sound of the note and its posi- 
tion on the stave become so closely associated in 
the memory, that, whenever the teacher again sounds 
or writes a note, its sound or place is at once recalled 
to the mind with correctness and precision. 

In the same manner the teacher proceeds with the 
next note, and the next, and so on through all the 
notes of the natural scale, each scholar repeating as 
before, and indicating on his fingers the place of 
each note, or W riting it on the board. . 

As an exercise, the scholars are directed to bring, 
for the next day, on slates or on peper, the written 
sign of each note. 

The succession of the elementary notes may be 
represented by a ladder or scale, in order to render 
sensible to the eye the distinction and intervals be- 
tween the tones and seimi-tones, which are indiceted 
by horizontal lines placed at different intervals : 
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The teacher shows to the class that, in this scale 
or vocal ladder, there are eight bars, of which the 
third and fourth, the seventh and eighth are nearer 
to each other than the first and second, the fourth 
and filth, or sixth and seventh; the semi-tones fall- 
ing between the third and fourth, the seventh 
and eighth, the other spaces indicating the tones. 

The next lesson begins with the repetition of the 
gamut on higher and lower keys, only within the 
compass of the voices of the learners, who sing and 
indicate the notes, as before, on their hands held 
horizontally, until, by repetition, the sign and sound 
of each note have become perfectly familiar. 

The following lessons are devoted to combination 
of the various notes, two and two, three & three, etc., 
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so as to form single chords, which the pupils sing 
and mark on their fingers, and which some are call- 
ed upon to write upon the board. 

For an exercise, they bring in writing, for the 
next lesson, such combinations as they recollect, 
and as many new ones as they can make out, and 
which satisfy their ear and taste. 

The reader will observe that this method of teach- 
ing music is in strict unalogy with that of teaching 
the laws of language, viz: by making composition, 
or the writing of simple sentences, accompany, i 
not precede, the theory of grammar. 

These combinations of the five tones and two semi- 
tones of the natural scale are made more and more 
complicated, until, by repeated drilling, the learners 
ave gained sufficient facility in singing, spelling on 
he fingers, and writing down any chords given out 
by the teacher’s voice, or silently written on the 
hlackboard. 

In order to test the progress of the pupils, they 
should be, once a week at least, examined on the 
large sheets which contain a systematic exposition 
of the elementary principles of the science of music, 
illustrated by suitable examples. 

li seems reasonable to expect that, after a few 
weeks’ practice in these three kinds of exercise, viz: 
singing. spelleng on the fingers, and noting down or 
sc oring simple chords sung by the teacher, or read- 
ing,—in other words, serps. those written by him 
on the board, or exhibited on the cards, the pupils will 
become perfectly familiar with the power and visible 
representation of each note. 

Now, how few young ladies who have been finish- 
ed at our fashionable schools could compose cor- 
rectly a simple air or melody, or even take down a 
tune sung never so slowly? And yet, I must re- 
peat, how imperfect is that musical education which 
does not enable the pupil to perform these simple 
operations ? What should we think of the gram- 
matical training of one who could not take down a 
short dictation or compose a few simple sentences 

correctly ! Is there any reason why music and 
common _ ngzuage, So anaogous to each other, should 
be taught diff broutly ? 


NumBer II. 


When this, = preliminary, but most difficult, step 
has been accomplished, the teacher proceeds to ex- 
plain and illustrat e, by examples, the distinction of 
keys or clefs, of time, “the division of musical pass- 
ages into smal! portions or bars, the substitution of 
one key for another and other mysteries of the 
divine art. 

The scholars are not merely fold, but made to feel 
that a succession of sounds, however pleasing and 


| however skilfully combined, produces only vague ef- 


fects, lack expression, meaning; that it is measure, 
viz: the relative duration of sounds, which stamps 
a character on the passage, and endows it with en- 
ergy or pathos, breathes into it life and soul. 

Thus the same air, sung with a slow movement, 
makes us pensive and sad; when sung in quick time 
it rouses us, and inspires us with joy, so that we can 
hardly refrain from danci ing to it. Witness the well 
known air, “The Bard’s Legacy,” sung to Moore’s 
words, or to the words of a “convival song. Some 
tunes admit of only one movement, “ The Exile of 
Erin,” “ Ye Banks and Braes of Bonnie Doon,” are 
beautiful instances of the first or slow movement. 

The “ Huntsmen’s Chorus” in “ Der Freyschutz,” 

“Duncan Gray,” and that saucy national air, “ Yan- 
kee Doodle, ” are popular examples of the second 


or quick K movement. 
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Most of Strauss’ finest waltzes are susceptible of | Bat, once more, the mere ability to read and re- 
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that double movment, and can be played in quick or | peat_the performances or ideas of other minds is 
slow time, with, of course, an entirely different ex- | 


pression. 
Once more ; the scholars must be made to feel that 
time possesses in itself a power quite independent 


of diversity of sound. For instance, what instru- 
ment is more monotonous or roi 
and yet, what a stirring, martia! 
even on those most pacifically 
because its beats are in rhythm! 

The teacher next proceeds to tue illustration of 
the chromatic scale, with its seven tones and five 
semi-tones, by means of a scale similar to the former, 
divided by horizontal lines into different intervals. 
The pupils are led to make combinations of the 
diatonic scale, which they sing and score as they did 
the former. 

The next point is the difference between melody 


Yeet it produces 


| other plan. 


if part of this or any 
beautiful and per- 


not, I think, the most imporia 
Music is a lai 


fect within its own limited mpass; it communi- 


rh than the drum, | 


yosed, merely | 


and harmony; the former a succession of different | 


sounds so combined as to please the ear; the latter 
consisting of different sounds sung at the same time 
by two or more voices. As an illustration, the pupils 
are desired to sing certain notes in succession, thus 
forming concord or melody. Next, they are ar- 
ranged into two, then three divisions; each division 
in turn, singing one of those notes. Finally, the 
whole sing together—each division its own note, 
thus producing harmony. 

The pupils are next taught how to transpose a 
simple air from one key to another, from one scale 
to another, ete. 


sates, pot thoughts, but feelings; but it does that 
with a vividness and power which no other language 
possesses, except, perhaps, tliat of painting, which 
differs from music in having a wider range and 
greater precision of expression Only painting is 
limited to one moment of time, into which all its 
power must be concentrated ; whereas music can 
depict, successively, a series of emotions. ‘This un- 
limitedness, as to the variety oi expression, is beau- 
tifully exemplified in Collins’ celebrated ode on the 
“ Passions,” and in Dryden's ode on “ Alexander’s 
Feast”—perhaps two of the fiucst lyrics in the lan- 
guage. But, to return, music is a/anguaye. As@ 
language, therefore, it ought to be taught and 
studied. 

In a former paper on the teaching of common or 
articulate language, I endeavored to show that 


| practice should go hand in hand with theory; that 


the pupil should learn language by composition 
from the very first, beginning, of course, with very 
simple sentences, consisting a few words only, 
but gradually becoming more complicated, till he 
obtain perfect command of this instrument, and can 
communicate his ideas and feelings with all the clear- 
ness and force with which they spring up in his own 
mind, and until he can thus act with power on the 


| minds of others by speech and writing. 


It has been a life-long regret to me that the unto- 


ward circumstances of my youth prevented my learn- 
ing music. Therefore, | cannot presume to point 
out more explicitly the nature and order of the exer- 
cises necessary to teach the science of counterpoint, 
or musical composition, for one, two, or more, voices 
or instruments. 


The only point which I am anxious to enforce, is, | 


that music, like any other language, should be so 
taught that the learner may be able to read and sing 
noted music as we read noted language; 7. e., writ- 
ten words ; that he may be able to write it from dic- 
tation ; z.¢., note down a tune sung or played; and 
compose musical passages and tones, as we compose 
sentences and essays. 

Thus will the science, not the mere art of music, 
be brought home to the minds and hearts of the 
people. 

One use of the hand in teaching vocal music to a 
large class, is that it saves the teacher’s time, by 
enabling him, while drilling his pupils, to refer im- 
mediately to the place of each note on the hand; 
and, when rehearsing any particular passage, to 
have, at once, his eye on the scholars and his ear at- 
tentive to their singing, and to be able, by that ready 
mode of notation, to indicate. on his own hand, 
whatever note he desires to have repeated. 

The use of the hand in teaching is not a modern 
device. It is attributed to an Italian, Guido d’ 
Arezzo, in the 12th century. It fell into disuse, 
until revived by a Frenchman, Wilhelm, who lived to 
see his method adopted in all the national schools 
of France. He-died in 1842. 


NumpBer III. 


Thus, as far as my ignorance of the science of 
music permitted, have I endeavored to explain 
what, partly by my own natural instinct and jadg- 
ment, partly by study or observation, I conceive to 
be the most effectual way of teaching music to large 
numbers. 


So it should be with this more 
of deeper, though more limited, expressio 


ethereal language 


Music, oh, how faint, how weak, 
Language fades before thy spell ! 
Why should feeling ever speak, 
When thou canst breathe her soul so well ? 
—Muore’s Irish Melodies. 
In order to obtain full mastery over it, the learner 
must aim at something more than being the skillful 
imitator and correct echo of the feelings of others. 
Surely He who endowed H hildren with a musi- 
cal organization, intended that music should be their 
comfort in sorrow ry their hours 
of loneliness and enhance their joy, by giving it a 


e Pp 


should he Ip to ¢ 


voice. The votary of music must be ambitious of 
something more than the ability to tickle the ears 
of men by a concord of sweet sounds. He has but 


who does not long for the 
power of stirring their sou 1eir inmost depths, 
in order to cheer and comfort, to purify and elevate, 
to make men happier and better. 

Viewed as an educational influence to exercise 
the intellectual! powers, music is no less deserving 
of study. It is a science, determined by definite 
laws: like all other sciences, it rests on an eternal 
foundation,—the constitution of the human soul, that 
instinctively accepts and enjoys certain combina- 
tions of sounds, whilst it rejects and dislikes others. 

To all of you who intend to study or teach music, 
I repeat that the learner must be exercised to write, 
as well as to read that language; he must be able 
to write from dictation, as j that is, to take 
down correctly an air as it is sung in his hearing.— 
From the very beginning of the course, he must be 


a mean idea of his art 


were ; 


trained to make his own combinations of the ele- 
mentary sounds, so as to satisfy his ear and his 
taste: ‘ ther words, to compose just as the learn- 


ers of Grammar should write Eoglish compositions, 
He must do this, not in a lifeless and tasteless man- 
ner. in mechanical and frigid obedience to certain 
technical rules, but iu the life and spirit of those 
rules, which are only the embodiment of the prompt 
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ings of nature. Long before even music was taught 


as an art, nature had determined what constitutes 


discord, and what harmony. Thus, led by a skill-| of the educational training. 


ful guide, not by a mere professional performer, a | 


hackneyed expounder of rules, but by the reverent 
and living interpreter of nature, one who sees in 
music, not merely a fashionable art, intended to 
gratify vanity, or to make money, but one of the 
many hallowed revelations of the Divine Spirit to 
man,—the pupil will study, first the alphabet, then 
the syllables and words of that natural language, 
which seems to have been breathed into the soul of 
man by the angel from Heaven. This he will do, 
until he is able to combine its chords into themes 
of gladness or sorrow, exultation or penitence; in 
short, to express the deepest and purest emotions 
which the trials and checkered experiences of life 
are ever calling forth in the hearts of men 

This is no idle dream of an ignorant enthusiast. 


Once, but only once, a long time ago, I saw music | 


taught as I would fain advise. A young boy whom 
I was then teaching, was placed under the care of a 
talented teacher of music, an Italian and a poet.— 
He taught him carefully the elementary principles 
of the science ; but the characteristic feature of his 


method was, that he made him compose almost from | 
the beginning, and thus led him, from the simplest | 


chords, such as breathe spontaneously from the un- 


tutored lover of music, up to the artistic and scien- 


tific mysteries of harmony and counterpoint. 

The boy had industry, docility, and taste, but was 
not gifted with a special musical organization. He 
never could have distinguised himself as an inventor 
or composer. But, as he who-has trained himself to 
throw his ideas into verse though he may never rise 
to the dignity of a trne poet, thereby acquires a 
greater facility of appreciating and enjoying true 


poetry—so the boy, by learning and applying the | 


principles of musical composition, became better 
qualified to understand and enjoy the beauties of 


barians by the artistic intricacy of their combina- 
tions, or, at least, convey to us only a dim, ill-defin- 
ed sensation of pleasure. 

It is this, or a similar method of teaching vocal 
music, that I long to see introduced into our schools, 
not only as a moral agent of great power, but as a 
means of educating two of our most precious or- 
gans—the ear and the voice—and of developing a 
sense of the beautiful. 





Besides, in many parts of this country, the excess 
of daily toil and the want of opportunities for in- 
tellectual pursuits and entertainments, tend to pro- 


| good or ill. 








On the continent of Europe, they are wiser than 
we in this respect. There music forms a daily part 
It is found far more 
effectual than the rod, or tasks, or angry reproof, 
for softering rugged and cheering morose, disposi- 
tions. 

In Germany, no teacher is considered as_ qualified 
to teach even a Common School, who has not some 
knowledge of music, cannot lead a choir of voices, 
and perform on some instrument. 

When shall it be soin America? When shall 
vocal music, needing no costly instrument, cheap 
and accessible to all, be recognized as an educa- 
tional agent? When shall we see this heavenly 
visitor welcomed in every home in the land—even 
the poorest, for there it is most needed, to chide 
away coarseness and vice ; to pour forth ces | 
influences ; to beautify and consecrate the joys o 
the domestic circle, till the working man’s trans- 
figured home shall shine as the abode of angelic 
spirits ?— Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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THE TRUE OBJECTS AND MODE OF EDUCATION. 


A Lecture before the Susquehanna County In- 
stitute by K. A. Weston, Co. Superintendent. 


Themes worn thread-bare often lose their power 
to interest. There are many questions of vital im- 
portance, however, which do not come in this cate- 
gory. Such are topics touching the training of 
youth—the cultivation of intellect. 

In what school may this training, this culture, be 
most effectually accomplished? In the Home school. 
Around the fireside, in the family circle, the most 
potent influences may be exerted—are exerted, for 
In the fields, by the way-side, inter- 


| mixed with the healthful sports of childhood, inter- 
those masterpieces, which either bewilder us bar- | 


| be found. 


mixed with needfal labor—with labor that invigo- 
rates both body and mind,—should such inculcations 
The practical realities of life should be 


relieved and lightened and directed, by mutual re- 


searches. Work and play and study are all needed 
by boys and girls—by men and women. This law is 
as legibly written as any other in nature. If dul 


proportioned and rightly conducted, with needed al- 


_ ternation, they should yield happiness—each should 


duce an exhaustion of body and mind, which imperi- | 
ously craves some kind of stimulus, in order to rouse | 


our flagging energies. ‘Then it is that music, vocal 
music, comes like an angel visitor, to cheer the dull 
monotony of common life, and to shed a charm over 
the homely details of our daily labor. By its influ- 
ence, the young, whose nature requires amusement 
as much almost as daily food, are saved from seek- 
ing that necessary relaxation in livelier, but often 
less innocent, places of resort, than home. 

The sweet and pure spirit of song has often been 
found all-powerful to exorcise many a foul spirit, 
that threatened to mar domestic peace and happiness. 

There is no occupation in life with which music 
could not harmonize. We have hymns for pubtic 
or family worship; this war has called forth many 
a heart-stirring lyric ; the devil himself has his bac- 
chanalian songs for his groggeries. Why should we 
not have also cheering songs for the work-shop, the 
cornfield, the wash-tub, the school ? 


In this respect, 


‘‘Tf vain the toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil.’’ 

The philosophy is detestable, that labor is only a 
drudgery to be performed because necessity compels 
—to be shirked from when possible—to be done only 
by menials. The man who holds such faith has lost 
the nobler part of manhood—has become a craven 
—a dangling dependent. But, on the contrary, he 
who devotes his whole energies to bodily toil follows 
a perversion equally pernicious, That every man 
and every child, save in infancy or decrepitude, 
should do his own work and do lus own thinking, is 
the obvious rule. His physical labor should directly 
or indirectly supply his physical wants. And his 
physical wants should be limited to his ability thus 
to supply. That two thirds of the world should do 
the bodily labor for themselves and the other third 
too, and an extravagant amount for that third at 
that, is just as sensible and just as honorable, espe- 
cially to the one-third, as that every man should 
support a headful of vermin. ‘That one-half of man- 


produce pleasure. 


kind should have no leisure for mental pursuits, 
while a small fraction have nothing but such leisure, 
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deleterious to the many and to the few. 

But our wants—our supposed bodily wants—are | 
toomany. That a few of our earlier years should | 
be given to acquiring knowledge, and all the after | 
life be intently devoted to gratifying our desires for 
material things, is absurd. ‘The wants of the mind | 
are as urgent, and their gratification is a duty as 
imperious, in manhood as in youth. If intellect and 
soul may not claim one-half our time, for what ade- 
quate purpose were their powers bestowed? A 
large proportion of our “ necessaries” and our “lux. | 
uries” are only curses to us. And yet, ’tis these, | 
the acquisition of which consumes so large a share 
of precious time. In the use of tobacco, years are 
snuffed and smoked and spit away. Rum does 
worse than this. 


Gewgawish finery in dress, that adds nothing to 
true beauty, or taste, or elegance, wastes days and 
months in every change of season. The prevalent 
conversion of food from its pristine state to that of 
slaughtered carcasses, reveals a prodigality of time, 
which is but one among a hundred stronger reasons 
of its fallacy. 


All sorts of perversions and excesses—and there , 
are scores of them—rob us of time; but this is not 
their worst depredation. Disease and wretchedness 
and premature death fill the land in consequence.— 
Hereditary maladies have descended from genera- 
tion to generation, until we have become “ the dwin- | 
dled sons of dwindled sires.” 

We live on dead things—incipient putrefac- 
tion—and afford an emblem of the charnel house 
into which we convert the world. We guzzle intox- 
icating drinks only to be made red-faced fiends or | 
fools—only to produce misery, want and degreda- 
tion. And this devastating practice is fearfully on | 
the increase. The young are decoyed—destroyed. 
If its accelerated pace continue, its ravages will | 
soon be worse than the desolations of war. When | 
peace shall again be restored to our land, the youth | 
who loves his country can do her no better service 
—can do humanity no better service—-can do him- 
self no better service, than to frown down and tram- 
ple down those evils, and to assume manfully, as 
God ordained, his share of toil—his shafe of thought. 
Man is a social being. These reforms cannot be 
done by one—by afew. If done at all—if effectu- 
ally done, they must be done by community in general. 

Our best school houses, then, should be our homes ; 
—our best teachers, our parents, our brothers and | 
sisters, our children, our friends and neighbors.— | 
Our school days should be the days of our lives, | 
The branches we pursue should be found not more | 
in printed books than in the great unwritten book | 
of Nature’s lore—in flowers and fruits, the ¢cultiva- 
tion of the soil, in useful arts, in doing good, in sun- 
shine and in storm. 


And when our children “go to school,” which | 
certainly should not be before the legal age, they 
should be taught, as nearly as circumstances will | 
admit, upon this plan—in keeping with these prin- | 
ciples. ‘They need first, wholesome food, well mas- | 
ticated, at regular intervals. An illy digested break- | 
fast or dinner will nullify the good effects of the | 
best instruction. They need, in winter, warm school | 
apartments and pure air,—need houses with thick | 
walls well underpinned—well ventilated. Every 
body admits this in words, but rarely in fact. Many | 
of our school rooms are wrong end up—are tight at | 
top, and cold at bottom. The foul breath of a close 
and crowded room will stupify the acutest intellect. 
It not only blunts perception, but will soon impair 


| cally. 


| brought properly into view. 


| quainted. 


| importance. 


indicates the existence of a flagrant wrong, alike | the health, and spoil the progress of the student.— 


Palpable as is this fact, there is still an urgent need 
of practical attention to it. Wet stockings and 
water-soaked boots need care. A well-bathed bod 
is conducive to clearness of mind and purity of 
spirit. 

In summer, attractive surroundings, a pleasing 
landscape, a retired situation, the carol of wild birds, 
will exert a beneficial influence. A run, a laugh, a 
frolic, a song,—some or all of them occasionally, are 
indispensable reliefs to the vigorous and earnest 
work that constitutes the proper business of the 
school room. 

It is of the utmost importance that whatever is 
learned, be learned thoroughly; and of still more 
importance, if possible, that it be learned practi- 
A common-sense, every-day, plain under- 
standing of things is what is wanted. That method, 
too common, which leaves the thing learned unap- 
preciated and unappropriated and unapplied by the 
learner, is comparatively worse than useless. We 
deal too much in words, while the ideas, the facts, 
the principles to which the words allude, are never 
Words, words, words 
—words are read, words are learned, words are re- 
cited. Empty sounds—in vague, indefined shadows 
—they pass away, leaving no vestige to indicate 
whence they came or whither they went. It cannot 
be too strongly urged that truths, realities, princi- 
ples are the things to which attention is to be mostly 
directed, at first and always. Words without these 
are mere fabrics of cobweb—of moonshine. 

I repeat, when anything is to be learned, it is the 
thing chiefly that is to be acquired—the substance 
not the semblance—not the fictitious representation. 
In reading, the ideas should be read—they should 
come up full of life and soul, fresh from the mend of 


| the reader, not merely pass through his lips in the 


form of words. Hence, as a general rule, the arti- 
cle to be read should be previously studied ;—its 
unfamiliar words be made familiar—its meaning be 
made familiar. 

After a thing is learned—is acquired, it is next to 
be brought home—to be made the learner’s own, to 
be examined, to be made familiar—not left as some- 
thing borrowed with which he is yet but half-ac- 
The acquisition is next to be used—to 
be applied to some appropriate purpose. These 
three things—learn it, digest it, use it,—cannot be 
neglected without partial or total failure. 

Knowledge is acquired through the medium of 
the senses. All our cogitations, inferences, reason- 
ings and deductions are founded upon facts thus ob- 
tained. Hence it is that, especially with primary 
students, familiarity withethe real objects concern- 
ing which investigations are to be made, is of prime 
That which we have seen is longer 
and better retained than that of which we have 
only heard. That of which we have heard from the 
living speaker is usually better retained than that 
which we have read—(read as many times only as 
we have heard the narration.) Hence the great 
value of oral instruction for the young. The ob- 
vious instincts of childhood point unerringly to the 
potency of this method. If in addition to sight 
and hearing, the sense of feeling can be brought to 
bear—if anything pertaining to the subject can be 
touched and handled, the impression is still more 
lasting. So of the other senses. 

Education is a thing of life and growth. Itisa 
plant that springs up and is to be made to flourish 
in mental soil, cherished and invigorated by the 
genial influences which the All-wise has appointed. 
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Its immediate culture has 
trusted to its possessor alone. 
touch it without producing blight. Whatever is 
done for it directly, its owner must do himself. The 
yrovinee of the true teacher is only to point out to 
Pim where snecessive developments are needed to 
add to its symmetry, its be auty, its strength and its 
usefulness, and to aid in opening to him the sources 
whence he may draw abund: untly the elements that 
are to be imbibed into its healthful structure. If 
any such source when pointed out be unperc eive - 
by him, or if its importance be unappreciated, al 
that can be done to advantage is to lead him ead” 
to some other point of view, until the matter is seen 
in its proper light. 

The early period of education is surrounded 
with interests and responsibilities of vast moment. 
A stroke that would demolish it then, would do little 
injury when it should become strong and sturdy, 
with roots well-fixed. Influences that would distort 
it and make it grow awry when young, would have 
little effect upon it when more mature. Can we 
doubt then that the instructor connected with its 
early care needs wisdom equal, at least, to that re- 
quired by him who is entrusted with its after-man- 
agement ? 

The teacher who merely heaps fact on fact—one 
item of on another, making an intellec- 
tual store-house of the student,—accomplishes little. 
You might as well pile up rabbish—masses of wood 
or glass or stone, around the tree with a view thus 
to supply it nourishment. ’Twould not even serve as 
mulching. ‘True, the elements of growth would be 
there, but not in proper form. ‘The mass must first 
be reduced to approximate elements—must be con- 
verted to such condition that it taken up 
through leaf and root, and by electricity and light 
and life be ass¢mzlated—be made to become part of 
the mysterious mechanism. The teacher's work is 
to facilitate the ability of the pupil to produce and 
prepare such elements himself. 

The system of bombardment and 
(though necessary in cases of an 
when better means will not prev 
havoe and destruction, when used 
intelligence and mental discipline into the under- 
standing of the student. All that is accomplished 
for good is done in harmony with established law, 
dspite such training. 

It must not be forgotten that “order is heaveu’s 
first law.” In all of nature’s operations this truth 
stands prominent. Everywhere it should prevail. 
In the school room it must be maintained. 

And then the natural and congenial influence of 
mind on mind, is the sunshine, the dew and the 
shower, under whose power the tree of knowledge, 
wisdom and virtue expands into majestic and fruit- 
ful life,—life produced and nourished by the magic 
alchemy which emanates from the spirit of Deity.— 
How momentous the influence which every teacher 
may thus wield! How important that that influence 
be right—right as to physical interests, right as to 
mental interests, and right as to moral interests. 

We are creatures of habit. To that to which we 
have been long accustomed, we usually become 
much attached. Even the natural order of things 
may be reversed by continued habit, and this be 
made to seem right. Custom becomes 
ond nature.” Ti lis wi 1s wisely designed as a benev- 
olent provision in the human constitution, by which 
it ma ho be able to accommodate itself to abnormal 
conditions, accidentally forced upon it. How wretch- 
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of making of the power of habit, a fence—a living 
hedge, sometimes decked with bloom and verdure to 
restrain us in the pleasant path of usefulness and 
honor, we go hee dlessly on and environ our way 
with huge naked walls, leading to folly and ruin.— 
Parents and teachers, think of this for the children. 

Among other good habits, that of zrdustry is one 
of the most vital to teacher and scholar, for suc- 
cess in for success in life. The call is for 
labor. The universe is active. Work! Obstacles 
are to be overcome. ‘Train the powers to energy. 
Do not yield to difficulties. Errors are to be eradi- 
cated. Unsound systems are passing away. Speed 
them along. There is no excellence without labor. 
Work for your country—work for your brother— 
work for yourself. Work to work right. Econo- 
mize work. Add wisdom to zeal. Work for the 
right. Do something. Do it with your might.— 
“ Make haste slowly.” Work! 

a al 


MORAL TRAINING. 


{n Address delivered before the Cumberland Co. 
Teachers’ Instiiute in Mechanicsburg, Dec. Ath, 
1863, by Rev. J. Hinkle. 

[Published by request of the Institute.] 

That Man is to be intellectually educated by his 
fellow-man, is a duty, perhaps not doubted by the 
most skeptical. But, beside the ne cessity and util- 
ity of the intellectual culture of the youth of the 
existing population of our earth, there is an infi- 
nitely higher state of cultivation ne« essary to the 
perfection of our scholarship, which the educators 
of youth and children may not neglect with impu- 
nity, as many now do: I mean the moral and reli- 
gious culture of _ the heart, which must take its ori- 
1 knowledge of the character and 
attributes of the 5 Cais and Eternal Sovereign of 
the universe, as the minds of youth and children 
are capable of comprehending. 

When manhood has been attained and knowledge 
has been acquired without the proper culture of the 
heart, pride and selfishness will be fostered. Al- 
thoug!: there is no disposition more incongruous or 
inconsistent in the character of man than pride, 
(the never-failing vice of fools, as Pope says,) there 
are probably no intellectual beings in the illimitable 
universe, in whom pride predominates with such un- 
bounded sway, as in poor, degraded and fallen hu 
manity. Behold him, destitute of moral culture, 
strutting along ostentatiously; blind to his own in- 
significance; dead to his ignorance ; forgetting that 
the most intelligent and profoundly educated of 
earth’s sons that have ever lived, really died before 
hey had time to learn to know how ignorant they 
were, and how little they really knew; and forget- 
ting, too, that all the knowledge that shall be ac- 
quired by the most capable intellect that shall ever 
grace this earth, will leave its possessor, at -last, to 
exchange worlds, without being able to decipher 
how little he learned during his brief existence on 
earth; forgetting, too, the threatenings of the Di- 
vine law against him for his vanity, he moves on- 
ward, regardless of the destiny that awaits him ; and 
as the mind expands, he becomes more and more 
absorbed in the vanishing splendors of earthly pomp 
and human grandeur, most per fectly unworthy the 
dignity of a human soul, the value of which can 
only be fully estimated by Him who first formed it! 
It has been very appropriately said, “that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing,” to which it may be 
fitly added, that much learning, unsanctified by 
moral and religious principles, is still more danger- 
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ous ; obie h consideration greatly increases the de- 
mand for thorough, mora! and pious training in the 
literary institutions of the age. 

It is a well known fact, that it has long been the 
cherished view of some (for want of better judg- 
ment) that moral and religious training has nothing 
to do with the teaching of the sciences and the arts 
in our institutions of learning. Hence, it has been, 
that instead of religion and philosophy marching in- 
separably onward to the portals of immortality, they 
have been set in hostile array, to the injury of both. 

On the one hand, the infidel philosopher has been 
disposed to inve stigate the economy of nature (with 
out a single reference to nature’s God, who presides 
over all its movements), as if the illimitable uni- 
verse were a self-moving and independent machinery ; 
and he has not unfrequently had the impudence and 
daring presumption to throw out insinuations an- 
tagonistic to the Truth of Divine revelation. Now, 
in this hot-bed of infidelity, originated all the Op- 
position ever cherished and now indulged against 
moral and religious training both by Educators and 
their patrons; consequently, a disciple of Tom 
Paine is sometimes as readily employed as a dis- 
ciple of Christ 

But, on the opposite side of this vitally imp vortant 
question, stands the antagonist of ‘Ne infidel philos- 
opher, foolishly and wickedly, declaiming against 
the study of some of the useful arts and sciences, as 
unfriendly and pernicious to morality and religion. 
This short-sighted man, like the infidel philo sop yher, 
has in effect set the works of G id in Opposi ition to 
His Word. ‘The crisis has arrived, however, when 
these contending parties should abandon the con- 
tention and become reconciled, in order that both 
the intellectual and moral improvement of the ris- 
ing gencration might be promoted, and the holy and 
benevolent designs of the Great Jchovah be con- 
summated. 

Now, at what place on earth can such easy access 
be had to the mind of youth and children, as can be 
had in the school room, the academy, college and 
university,- f a nation’s intelligence, 
these guardians of liberty, and sentenels of freedom, 
in which are taught the arts and sciences, all of 
which may be used as so many conductors of moral 
and religious sentiments to the youthful heart? 
This no compt tent scholar will de by, and no infids el 
philosopher can successfully contradict. Let this 
statement be examined, for a moment, to see the 
truthfulness of the position. 

And first, 1 take Natural History, which in its 
most comprehensive sense embraces a knowledge 
and description of all the known facts in the mate- 
rial universe, j employed as 
means by which the moral, as well as intellectual 
culture of children my be promot d. 

All the objects of this study are the workman- 
His inces- 


these sources 0 


{ lh, 
many of which may oe 


ship of God, each bearing the marks of 


sant agency, and each displaying His wisdom, power 
and benevolence in the differet t king doms of nature, 


ent, expr rt and God fearing in- 
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of which th 
structor may take indescribable 
moral, as well as literary polot of view. 

Again, in teaching Geography, which gives a de- 
scription of the earth and its inhabitants, ample op- 
portunity is afforded to impress pious sentiments 
upon the minds of children and youth. They can 
n the spherical figure of the earth 
the art of navigation greatly dep nds, and that all 
discovery of later years have been 
known fact.—- 


be assured that, ¢ 


the voyages ot 
undertaken in consequence of this 


Without the knowl dge of Geography vast portions 
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known and inhabited, would still 
remain unexplored a 


of the globe now 
nd unknown, and consequently 


the invaluable blessings of Divine revelation could 
never have been transmitted to the miserable in- 
habitants of far distant lands. The nature, extent, 
and variety of the wonderful objects the earth con- 
tains, make Ger graphy a study of peculiar interest, 


in a moral point of view, both to the Christian and 
the philosopher. The Salvation of God which 
Christianity unfolds, and which is destined to be 
proc laimed i 


1 everv lat d. must receive mu iid for 
: 1 


its accomplishment from the science of Geos aphy. 

In the study of Geology, too, lessons of 1 lity 
and piety can be imparted to the benefit of h  stu- 
dent. without the very slightest obstruction to his 


liter: ary prog ress in this branch of study his ci- 


ence has for its objec t the investig ition and deserip- 
tio rite the int ernal s ucture of the globe Che ob- 
servations which havi ‘hs en made, and tl deduc- 
tions ese from this science during the last half. 
century, ar¢ fy ighly interes nf to the contemplative 
mina, and vast utility in exploding the fidel 
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| my, the most lofty ideas can be presented LO the 


young mind. Such is the vast and pleasing variety 
which appears amongst the works of th Omnipo- 
tent, that ipossible for a well-trained 
intellect to fail in calling the juvenile mind to con- 
template, with pious emotion _the sublimity and gran- 


it would seem in 


deur of the Creator’s works as dev loped by the 
Astronomy. For, of all the scie 
amongst men, none inspires the human soul with 
such sublimity of thought such transports of intel- 
lectual ple asure and lofty conceptions, as the study 

Astronomy. . 


Next to this class of studies 


science of sciences 


* schoc lg, from 


in our 


which great moral lessons may be imparted with 
lasting benefit, is that of Natural Philos phy which 
has for its object the description of the phenomena 
of the mate | universe, with the view to discover 
th cuuses apd the la 3 | hi ) tl Almighty 
directs the movements of all celestial and terres- 
trial | lies, 

The science of Chemistry is also intimately related 

: ~~. . 

to tne rmer, an r its Dyed ! ascertaln- 
ing of the ingredients or first principles of vhich 
all matter is composed, Of this branch of knowl- 
ed it is said, that it extend 3 SWal er all the 
arts = ch minist ti ‘ rt anc iprovement 
of social lite, and Is quently t adapted 
medium of moral as wel literary intelligence. 

Again, there are the science \ my und Phy- 
siology, the object of both of : + hk ti 
gate and descril the sti { and €couoniy the 
animal frame. Without stating any of the convin- 
cing delineations that these several sc s give of 
the amaz ng structure of man, it m y be ! arked, 
that the economy of the human frame, \ ) seri- 
ously considered, tends to inspire the soul with ad- 


miration and wonder, and impresses man with the 
continual dept pee upon the 
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we consider what a multiplicity of machinery must | Being, then it may obtain at least a partial idea of 


be in constant action to enable us to breathe, to, 
feel, and to wa!k,—we are constrained to exclaim | 
with the Psalmist: * I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made ; the manner of thy knowledge is above my 
conception,” (Psalm 139; 14) ;—and with a modern 
writer: ‘“‘ Adorable Creator, with what wonderful | 
art and wisdom hast Thou formed me! Though the | 
heavens did not exist to proclaim Thy glory, though 
there were no created being on earth but myself, my 
own body would suffice to convince me that Thou | 
art a God of unlimited wisdom and power, and of 
infinite goodness, in ‘ Whom we live, and move, and | 
have our being.’” (Acts 17; 18.) It is narrated | 
of Galen, a celebrated physician, that he was con- 
verted from skepticism to an open acknowledgment 
of the existence of a Supreme intelligence, by the 
contemplation of his own structure and the laws by | 
which he lived. 

-Once more. Civil and Sacred History may be | 
taught together in the schools of our land and na- | 
tion with great moral advantage. As Natural His- 
tory embraces a record of the operation of the Di- 
vine Being in the natural world, so Sacred and Civil 
History contain an account of His transactions in 
the moral and intellectual worlds. By means of Sa- 
cred History we ascertain the time and manner of 
man’s origin, the cause of his apostacy and its dread- 
ful consequences, and the wise and gracious plan of 
Providence for his redemption; together with the 
manner of the dissemination of the everlasting gos- 
pel of the Divine and Glorious Redeemer, the coun- 
tries into which it was carried, and the hallowed ef- 
fect it has had upon the hearts and lives of those | 
who in all ages embraced its heavenly principles.— 
Through the medium of Civil History we learn the | 

rofound and universal depravity of the human | 

eart, as exhibited in the wars, dissensions, and | 
fearful ravages which have scourged and desolated 
our poor fallen race, in every period of time and in | 
every land and nation. We learn from its pages 
the atrocious wickedness of the hearts of men, in 
the acts of violence, cruelty, injustice and tyranny, | 
which have characterized all ages, from the marder | 
of Abel, until this very hour. We discover the | 
Righteousness of the Supreme Ruler of the universe 
in the condign judgments inflicted on wicked na- | 
tions and individuals, and the impossibility of restor- 
ing man to moral order and happiness, without a 
more extensive dissemination of the “blessings of | 
the gospel of peace,” and a more cordial acquies- 
cence in the requisitions of the Divine law. 

These being the advantages accruing from the | 
teaching of History, no additional arguments are | 
necessary to prove that this branch of knowledge | 
should occasionally constitute a part of the teach- 
er’s labor, by way of calling the particular attention | 
of his pupils to the morality embraced in the study. 

Besides these several branches of learning which 
may serve as conductors of moral and pioys train- 
ing, in the hands of the pious and skilful educator, 
there are various others, of which only one more can 
be noticed, and that is the science of Numbers.— 
But how, it is asked, can any theological and moral 
sentiment be conveyed to the juvenile mind through 
the medium of Arithmetic? I answer, that this 
science is the only medium through which any idea 
can be given of the infinity of Jehovah's existence. 
His attributes and perfections can be but partially 
understood by the most comprehensive mind; yet 
the very best medium for that purpose is the sci- 
ence of numbers, because it is unlimited in its scope, | 
both with regard to quantity and value. When the | 
young mind has been assured that God is an infinite 


infinity, by hearing that as God is infinite in His 
perfections and attributes, so numbers are infinite 
in their several attributes; which can be illustrated 
as follows: Suppose the whole material universe 
were one vast sheet of canvass, with both sides of 
its mighty surface so closely covered with figures, 
representing value and numbers, that not another 
figure could be inserted. Would not this be vast? 
the teacher asks. It would,—reply the pupils. But, 
continues the preceptor, if a hundred million of uni- 
verses were thus employed, a hundred billions more 
would be necessary to contain the number and value 
of figures still remaining, and thus might the power 
of numbers be carried forward until no mind, but 
that of the Infinite God, could comprehend it.— 
This, then, would be the loftiest idea of infinitude, 
that a finite mind could grasp; and the best means 
of attainment would be through the medium of the 
science of Numbers, because figures are unlimited 
in their power of representation. 

Having thus shown, that many of the useful arts 
and sciences afford the very best means for the com- 
munication of moral and religious sentiments, it is 
evident that the school room, the academy and the 
college are the best places for moral training through 
these means, for the wise reason, that these are the 
only places where the arts and the sciences are 
taught. 

Leaving this point, I proceed by saying, that there 
is perhaps nothing more evident, both from well-re- 
fined human reason and from the light of revelation, 
than the fact, that man is responsible for the influ- 
ence he exerts upon his fellow-man. Though Cain 
impudently asked God after having killed his brother, 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?” he failed to evade his 
obligation, and remained a vagabond in the earth. 
Parents are responsible to God for the moral train- 


_ing of their children; the master for those in his 


service, and the teacher for those under his instruc- 
tion. A plainer, more truthful, and common sense 
fact than this, no where exists; a denial would ex- 
pose the man of letters and the man of thought to 
the just contempt of all around. 

The very hour any one takes the position of in- 


' structor or instructress, he or she assumes the re- 


sponsibility of attending both to the literary and 
moral training of the children and youth in charge. 
It is true, that the infidelity of our hearts may dis- 
claim all such responsibility to both God and our 
fellow-men; yet this denial doesnot lessen the obli- 
gation, much less remove it. 

Sermons and homilies are by no means recom- 
mended for literary institutions, but for God's sanc- 
tuary alone; yet the judicious and faithful teacher 
can do an incalculable amount of good in the for- 
mation of the character of his pupils for both the 
present and future worlds, by training them rightly, 
both by example and precept, in the great principles 
of sound morality and true religion. I ate seid 
that the teacher must train by example as well as 
by precept ; and every teacher’s example does teach, 
and will teach in spite of himself, either for weal or 
for woe. Having the tender and delicate mind of 
the young to do with,—so highly susceptible of in- 
delible impressions,—there is nothing more neces- 
sary than refinement of manners and purity of life 
in the character of the man or the woman who as- 
sumes this high office. And, on the other hand, 
there is nothing more detestable in the character of 
a teacher than pernicious or bad example. The 


man who indulges in out-breaks of passion only be- 
fitting a fury, or he who wanders in the labyrinth of 
deception, or he who pollutes his lips with profan- 
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ing the spotless name of God, either in, or out of | the flesh and the devil.” The time of his departure 
the presence of his pupils, or he whose breath, like at last arrives; his course is now finished and he 


the pestilential breeze around the Upas of Java, 
blasts the sweet flowers of innocence by giving ut- 


goes to obtain a crown, and to attune his harp and 
well forever on the hills of light and love, where 


terance to the obscene and filthy jest, is utterly un- | angels gather the flowers of immortality. And how 


qualified to lead our youth to honor and immor- 
tality. 

Nor is the man fit for the high office of teaching 
in any of the literary institutions of our land, who 
doubts the existence of Deity, denies the divinity 
of Christ, the authenticity of the Bible, the reality 


| 


of religion, and the doctrines of future rewards and | 


punishments. Neither do we consider a man com- 
petent to give moral training to his yen who would 
assume the authority to inculcate his own peculiar, 


and perhaps-unscriptural sectarian views upon the | 


juvenile mind. Nay, verily; nor is a man fit for 
the responsible office of teacher, who will file objec- 
tions to moral training and sustain his position by 
arguments like these: “The thing is a novelty.— 
My father never believed in it. It is not generally 
believed in. 
edagogues in olden times. 
usion.” Nor is that man fit for the office of Edu- 


seem to have excused him from the drudgery of 
close, laborious thinking, in order to distinguish be- 
tween truth and error; and who would reject all 


It was not ennater and practised by | 
am sure it’s all a de- | 


much the faithful teacher had to do in fitting him 
for those blissful mansions, will only be fully under- 
stood when time shall be no more,—the small rem- 
nant of which will shortly vanish forever, like the 
swift-shooting meteor of the twilight.” 


To give additional clearness to the mighty thought 
expressed in this short paragraph, by the pen of 
Professor A——,, it may be truthfully said, that the 
education the children of our beloved country need, 
and which we most justly owe them, must impart 
useful, theoretical and practical knowledge of the 
arts and sciences for resource in this life; knowl- 
edge on the important subject of their own nature 
and place in creation; and light on the conditions 
of their physical welfare, their intellectual and moral 
happiness. It must train them to regulate their 
passions and moral emotions, and to guard them- 
selves against prejudices, suspicions, envyings, self- 


man ce conceit, pride, vanity, impracticability, destructive- 
cator whose superlative intellectual ability would | 


moral obligations with intuitive infallibility, and de- | 


nounce the advocates of this moral and pions train- 
ing, as poor, paradoxical and dogmatical enthu- 
siasts. 


Now this antagonism to the use of the Bible and | 


mora! training is not peculiar to the disciples of 
the famous Thomas Paine, nor to the motley retinue 
who have taken their origin in the hot-beds of Eng- 
lish and French infidels; nor is it peculiar to that 
social band whose motto it is, that “Ignorance is 
the mother of devotion, and reason the greatest en- 
emy to faith.” No, not only to all these is this an- 


tagonism peculiar, but the biblical and moral agen- | 
cy in literary institutions, has its fierce opponents | 


amongst high-toned, religious devotees, who, instead 
of exciting our indignation, should share richly in 
our pity and compassion. 

Permit me here to give you the glowing language 
of a man of letters, on moral and religious training : 
“The faithful teacher communicates a knowledge of 
letters, opens out gradually before the child the 
book of nature.and the literature of the world; he 
disciplines his mind and teaches him to gather 
knowledge from every source; he endeavors to im- 
part quickness and retentiveness of memory, to cul- 
tivate a refined and well regulated imagination, and 
thus give vigor to his reasoning powers. He points 
out the appropriate objects of the several affections 
and the proper exercise of the passions; he gives 
lessons to conscience, derived from the pure foun- 
tain of God’s own revelation, and teaches him to 
subject his own will to the will of the “ Most High.” 
He trains him for the sweet sympathies of social 
life; and unfolds before him the high behests of 


| to the holy influence of the Bible? 





ness, cruelty and sensuality. This training the chil- 
dren of the American people need, and they have a 
right to demand at our hands, as their Posen ot and 
preceptors. To deny this, would be rebellious pre- 
sumption, a laughing to scorn and deriding of God 
and His laws and precepts, in whose divine estima- 
tion all the pretended deep and occult wisdom, wire- 
drawn speculations and thin-spun theories of self- 
conceited free-thinkers, is infinitely less than noth- 
ing and vanity. But, in order to impart to the tens 
of thousands of the young of our beloved country 
the moral tuition insisted upon, the blessed Bible 
must be the principal text-book, without the use of 
which there exists a mighty vacuum in every school 
room, academy and college in the land. 

Take away the sacred influence of the Bible from 
the history of any nation, and what are its laws, 
what is its civilization? Where is there a civilized 
nation on the globe, where a law, that does not owe 
its truth, its gentleness, humanity and righteousness 
Where is there 
a custom amongst the sons of time whose healthful 
parts cannot be traced and found in the “Word of 
Life?” This only Book which God ever sent, or 
will send, is durable as eternity, whilst all other 
books are frail and transient as time, of which alone 
they contain the records. All other books are re- 
plete with weakness and imperfection, like their 
authors; but the Bible is the transcript of unlimited 
power and infinite perfection, and unlike all other 
books the world ever saw, or will see, it is bound- 
less in its usefulness and influence, coming forth 
“ conquering and to conquer, rejoicing as a giant to 
run a race; and like the sun, the king of day, there 
is nothing hid from the light and heat thereof.”— 
Amongst its most amazing attributes, is that of jus- 
tice, which looks with perfect impartiality upon 
kings and their subjects, upon masters and slaves, 


duty—duty to himself, his fellow-creatures, and his | upon heroes and soldiers, philosophers and peasants, 


God. 


Under such tuition, behold the helpless child | and upon the learned and eloquent orator as upon 
grown to manhood’s prime ;—a body well developed, | the man of ignorance. 


It demands, equally of all, 


strong and active, a mind symmetrically unfolded | universal and perpetual obedience to its commands ; 
and powers of intellection Clonal alied to those of | and makes its soul-cheering promises alike to the 


the spirits in celestial spheres. 


e becomes a hus-| pious king and the God-fearing beggar. But the 


band and a father; in these, and in all the other re-| purity, the holiness, the wisdom, benevolence and 


lations of life, he performs well his part. 


But far | truth of the Bible, are not less conspicuous than its 


above all, he is a Christian with well trained affec-| justice, and in its blessed contents it infinitely sur- 
tions and a tender conscience, supremely loving God, | passes all the classics that have ever proceeded 
maintaining a constant warfare against the “world, ' from and dignified the tongue and pen of genius. 
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T his t blest Book cont: fain sarec etd of 
wonderful than giddy romance ever imagined, and 
narratives more fascinating than fancy ever sketched; 
the finest @pecimers of poetry and eloquence the 
world has ever seen and heard. It contains sound 
philesophy, solid arguments, and models of virtue 
the most attractive, and maxims of wisdom the 
most profound; forms of prayer the most appropri- 
ate in every variety of spiritual experience, and 
songs of praise that would not be unworthy of an 
angel’s tongue; unparalleled impor- 
tance, and parables of unrivalled beauty; examples 
of consistent piety, suited to every situation, and 
lessons of divine instruction, adapted to every age. 

But infinitely far above all its indescribable con- 
tents of vreatne ss and grandeur, it contains the bio- 
graphy of the “Son of God,” the world’s most bles- 
sed and divine Redeemer, which, like a halo of in- 
effable glory, encircles every element that enters 
into the constitution of the Bible, the “Magna 
Charta” of heaven and earth. 

If it can be hat the Aristotles, Platos, 
and Tullies of the classic age, dipped their pens in 
intellect, it can with superior propriety be said, that 
the sacred writers dipped their’s in inspiration. If 
Greece and Rome have furnished their cabinet from 
the glittering pe arls of heathen poetry and € loquenc e, 
their brilliant gems from among the diamonds of 
Pagan histery and philosophy, surely God Himself 
collected into His sacred Cabinet (the Bible) the 
poetry, the eloquence, the philosophy and history 
of inspired law-givers, of prophets, apostles, sai ints 
evangelists and martyrs. ‘The Bible,—the only uni- 
versal classic, (book written by an author of th 
first rank) the classic of ev ry age and ‘dispensa- 
tion, of time and of eternity,—is a book as humble 
and simple as the child’s primer, yet more grand 
and magnificent than the ind the oration, the 
ode and the drama, when genius ascends to the 
heaven of his own invention with his chariot and 
horses of fire. 

“Tt is a book of laws to show 
and wrong wherever tl! 
the simple and makes the foolish wise. 
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tector of allerror. It is the most ancient and an- 
thentic history of the world, cont: ining the record 


of the most remarkable events and unparalleled oc 
currences that ever excited the inhabitants of: th 

earth. It is a complete code of laws, a perfect body 
of divinity, biography, of travels, of voy- 
ages ;— the best covenant ever made, the best deed 
ever sealed, the will ever exec uted, and the 
best testament ever sigued.” The Bibleis the young 


a book of 


pest 


man's best companion, the schoo!-boy’s best instru 

tor, the learned man’s master-picce, the housewife’s 
best guide, the ignorant man’s dictionary, and every 
man’s directory. It promises an eternal reward t 
the righteous, and den un es leariul ¢ rses upon 
the wicked. LB that which ere s all, he de- 


Ss ription of its author, m og out ph tiality 
and hypocrisy, without variableness or shadow of 


turning.” [James 1, 17.] 


This mere introduction to the vast and highlv im- 
portant bie t of moral training in the literary in- 
stitutions of our own loved jand, I lude with a 
brief add: ss to my brethren in office 

Noble jaborers, move onward; let your motto be, | 


“Do Right.” Fulfil your calling; it is high. Your | 
fame is the property of natious, and your renown 
may live you are dead. Go on, then, with a | 
laudable ambition in the thorou erary and moral | 
f your scholars, Strive to control the sir | 
excite their indifference, enlighten their ! 
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stiplaity, and train the: r consciences; and you will 
not only meet the high approbation of Jehovah, but, 
even here on earth, your cup of life will be sweet- 
‘sed when your patrons and pupils shall take you 
by the hand, and with cordial and deep emotions 
thank you and bless you for what you did for them; 
and especially, if by Divine aid, you succeed in reform- 
ing a wayward, thoughtless, and perhaps a vicious 
loved one, who early departed from the sweet and 
flowery pathway of innocence. Upon your head 
will be invoked the richest of Heaven's blessings, 
for the sincere and faithful exertions you made and 
will yet make for the literary advancement and pi- 
ous promotion of your pupils. You may some fu- 
ture day meet that poor widowed mother, who will 
greet you with smiles and tears, whose soul will be 
overcharged with emotions too powerful for utter- 
ance, at the remembrance of what you have done 
toward the education and salvation of her youthful 
prodigal, of whose return she had long since de- 
spaired. 

Would you then be respected amongst the good 
on earth, and greatly honored of God? Obey the 
dictates of refined reason and the divine injunctions 
of the Bible, both of which admonish you to train 
your pupils for usefulness on earth, and for immor- 
tal bliss in heaven. 

The multitude may raise their empty acclame- 
tions to honor the man of fame and of power; they 
may applaud the statesman and record his exploits 
on the unfurled banner of political triumph ; they 
may weave the chaplet for the conqueror’s brow; 
but the teacher, humble and obscure though he be, 
vho is the object of the widow's gratitude for be- 
ing the orphan’s friend, with the consciousness of 
meriting it, is a happier and a greater man than the 
man of fame, power, or heroism, and will receive a 
greater reward in heaven for the healthful influence 

his example and precepts. 

Go on, then, (/ again repeat,) with an unyielding 
perseverance in the delightsome pathway of duty ; 
and the good you do may only be deciphered and 
fully wi derstood when the light of another life shall 
enable you to view, with unclouded vision, how ap- 
eud for which God had 
designed you. Yes, wheu you shall stand on the 
brink of the River of Life in Heaven, some tall 
archangel, as he soars in loftiest flight around the 
‘Tree of Life” may announce to unnumbered 
millions with his golden trumpet, how much good 
was accomplished on earth by the God-honoring, ju- 
dicious and skilful educators of youth. 

Respected brethren in office: Here is my heart 
ind here are my hands, which have labored conjointly 
in this second best cause on earth for 30 long event- 
Here Lam, eufeebled by age and disease, 
purpose still to engage with you most 
ing the rays of literary and moral 
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heartily in scatter 


light into the dark recesses of ig noranece and sup- 
erstition, and uproot the noxious weeds and perni- 
cious plants of vice and immorality. 

True, our march is not to be compared with that 


but it leads to far more brilliant 
laure le. more imperishable than the 
his species, the scourge of the world, 
ever won. 


of the conquer 

triumphs and to 
aestrover ol 
the warrior hero, 


‘And when our life is o’er, 
May the dear Saviour 

Bring us to that blest shore, 
Where bliss reigns ever; 

Where with angelic choirs, 

We too shall sweep our lyres, 

With ecstacy which tires, 
Never, no never!”’ 
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